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THE GIVER’S REWARD. 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame, or praise, 
Bhall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom has naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
Asis the grass-blade'’s wind-blown seed, 

Ts large as earth and rich as heaven. 

eonmenehaiiia — 

The Remonstrants’ Hearing before the 
Massachusetts Joint Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage (postponed at their re- 
quest) will take place on Friday, March 6, 
at the Green Room of the State House, 
from 10 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. The peti- 
tioners will have an hour to reply, from 
12.30 to 1.30 P. M. 

* thiedicemmalans 

The Massachusetts petitioners for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women had a hearing 
before the Joint Special Committee of the 
Legislature, on ‘Tuesday, the 17th inst., in 
the Green Room. It was more than com- 
fortably filled. Mr. Blackwell stated the 
form and number of petitions, and read 
letters from Senator Hoar, Ex-Governors 
Long and Claflin, and John G. Whittier. 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, and Hon. Wim. I. Bowditch 
made able and impressive speeches, which 
we hope to give later. Lelia J. Robinson, 
attorney-at-law, who is at home on a visit 
from Washington Territory, where she is 
herself a voter, reported the successful 
and useful results of woman suffrage there. 
Lucy Stone read a **Woman Suffrage Cat- 
echism,”’ which illustrated the unjust and 
ungenerous treatment given by the Legis- 
lature to women, as it will appear in his- 
tory. 

—- coe ~ 

The remonstrants were to have been 
heard next day, but as that day was ‘*Ash- 
Wednesday,” their hearing was deferred 
until further notice. The committee have 
agreed to give the petitioners an hour at 
the close of the remonstrants’ hearing. At 
that time it is understood that Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. and H. B. 
speak. 

coe ae 

One hundred and eighty-one woman suf- 
frage petitions, comprising 15,463 signers, 
have been sent in to the Massachusetts 
Legislature since January 1, 1885. ‘This 
makes, since January 1, 1883, five hundred 
and thirty-eight petitions with 41,010 sign- 
ers, comprising more than 35,000 different 
signers, with two-thirds of our towns and 
cities not yet heard from. Hundreds of 
new names are coming in daily. 

oo 





“Municipal suffrage for women” as a re- 
form in the government of cities is the 
special demand of Massachusetts suffra- 
gists this month. We ask the attention of 
the Legislature to the argument on our 
fourth page. 

a 

A two days’ convention under the au- 
spices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held in Lowell, in 
Huntington Hall, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. 18 and 19. Names were 
enrolled for a Lowell Non-partisan Wom- 
an Suffrage League. Hon. Geo. A. Mar- 
den presided on the first evening, and 
heartily endorsed the movement. The 
Courier, Times, and Mail gave full and 
friendly reports. ‘The speakers were Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Rey. An- 
hie H. Shaw, Cora Scott Pond, and H. B. 
Blackwell. 

trl Bed ea 

Every suffragist is urged either to see 
his or her representative and senator, or 
to send a letter or a petition by which he 
shall know how much his constituents will 
appreciate his vote given for the bill for 


Blackwell will | 











municipal suffrage for women. Pray do | brings him in contact, just for a moment, 


not fail to do this, and do it speedily. 
“oo anes 

Gen. Hazard Stevens, of Ward 24, made 
a strong and earnest plea in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives last 
Wednesday in favor of compulsory suf- 
frage. But the bill was voted down. 
The evil it was designed to remedy is 
the growing neglect of their political 
duties by educated and enlightened vot- 
ers. We do not approve making voting 
compulsory. ‘The evil will cure itself 
when the restriction of sex is removed. 
Educated and enlightened men make their 
wives and daughters their companions, and 
accompany them to church-meetings, con- 
certs. and lectures. When ladies are free 
to go to the primary meetings and the 
polls, the men who now stay away will go 
with them, and the homes will be repre- 


sented. 
a ae —_—— 


Miss Frances H, Turner generously of 
fers to lecture on woman suffrage without 
pay, any Friday evening, in places near 
Boston where her expenses can be paid. 
She is an able woman, and greatly inter- 
ested in the success of our cause. This 
is a good opportunity for woman suffrage 
clubs and leagues. Her address is No. 71 
Princeton Street, East Boston. 

—- e+ — 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman Suffrage Assoviation was held 
in the Meionaon, Feb. 18 and 19. The 
speakers were Miss Anthony, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, Mr. A. H. Grimké, Miss Mara L. 
Pratt, Dr. Salome Merritt, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, Mr. 
Walter K. Forbes, and Mrs. Martha Sewall 
Curtis. There was a good attendance. <A 
fuller account of the proceedings will be 
given next week. On Friday evening a 
public reception was given to Miss Antho- 
ny at the Parker House. 





oe ee 
Until this year, the Anti-Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Massachusetts has de- 
voted itself chiefly, so far as petitions were 
concerned, to securing signatures of wom- 
en toa protest against the enfranchisement 
of their sex. ‘This year, however, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells and those associated 
with her have made a special effort to get 
influential men to sign a petition to the 
Legislature, praying that the women who 
want to vote may not be allowed to do so. 
Senator Crocker’s unfortunate phrase 
about the “imposition of political duties,” 
which placed the non-voting women who 
sigued it in such a false position, has been 
wisely abandoned. The petition reads, 
“We, the undersigned, respectfully re- 
monstrate against any further extension of 
suffrage to women.” It appeared as an 
advertisement in last Sunday’s Herald, 
with about one hundred and forty names 
appended. ’ 





—e-o-o-—_— 

The list is not one that need cause suf- 
fragists any uneasiness. ‘There are a few 
names which we are surprised and sorry 
to see; but the majority are such as were 
to be expected. ‘There are clergymen of 
conservative churches, professors belong- 
ing to a university celebrated for its con- 
servatism, one or two literary men, several 
ex-members of the Legislature who were 
conspicuous as opponents of suffrage 
when there, and a considerable number of 
men who are notable wholly or chiefly for 
their wealth. Such names undoubtedly 
have weight with a certain class. ‘So- 
and-so is a very important man,” one gen- 
tleman said of « name on this list. ‘I 
never heard of him,” observed a by-stand- 
er. ‘What is he important for?’ ‘Dol- 
lars,” was the laconic reply. Many of 
these names suggest a remark of the Eng- 
lish novelist, James Payn: ‘I have noticed 
that the richer a man grows, the more dog- 
matic, and, as a rule, the less valuable, his 


opinions become.” 
hase mee 


We can not help feeling a slight mali- 
cious satisfaction in reading over these 
names, — the satisfaction one feels when 
his adversary does a thing which is destin- 
ed to make him ridiculous. The natural 
man enjoys seeing his enemy take his stand 
complacently in the front rank of a group 
about to be photographed, unconscious 
that his wig is grotesquely awry. In the 
same way we enjoy seeing a well-known 
opponent, such as President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, put his opposition on record in this 
public way. It will be remembered when 
every other act of his life is forgotten. 

too 

It is most unlucky for a man who is in 
no sense historic, when his ofticial position 








with an historic movement, that catches 
him and photographs him for posterity. It 
happened eighteen hundred years ago to 
Pontius Pilate; it happened fifty years 
ago to a Mayor of Boston, an inoffensive 
gentleman whose only faults were a fail- 
ure to appreciate the moral issues of his 
time, and a moment of weakness in the 
presence of a “broadcloth mob.” His de- 
scendants to this day are trying in vain to 
wash that spot from his memory. The 


. . . ‘ * 
spot is the only thing for which he is re- 


membered. But for that, he would long 
ago have been numbered with the dusty 
list of forgotten worthies. If Dr. Eliot 
had not been President of Harvard, he 
would probably not have been asked to 
sign the petition against woman suffrage ; 
or, if he had been asked, his signing it 
would have passed unnoticed. He would 
have gone down to posterity with the other 
signers merely as one of a crowd, like the 
members of that ‘broadcloth mob.” His 
official position will make his act remem- 
bered. He, and three or possibly four 
others on that list, are likely to be remem- 
bered by name fifty years hence. Coming 
in contact with a wovement destined to be 
historic, they are like the few unlucky 
flies of past ages which happened to come 
in contact with a drop of amber gum, and 
whose curious ugliness is thereby pre- 
served from oblivion. Woman suffrage is 
sure to come. Even its opponents admit 
this. When it has come, and is an accept- 
ed fact, those who made themselves con- 
spicuous in opposition to it will be covered 
with well-deserved ridicule. ‘The signers 
of this petition have pilloried themselves 
for posterity. 
EE es 

The Cambridge Press lately intimated 
that the inability of women to vote might 
be one reason why women were beginning 
to ‘occupy some of the foremost places in 
the higher intellectual fields.””. The Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL asked the Press to explain 
how it happened that almost all the women 
who occupied such places were of a con- 
trary opinion, and we named a dozen dis- 
tinguished American women who are suf- 
fragists, inviting the Press to match them 
with as many, equally distinguished, who 
are opposed. ‘The Press replies :— 

While it is true that a very respectable 
number of women who are suftragists are 
eminent in the ‘higher intellectual fields 
of thought and effort,” it is al+o true that 
an equal if uot a larger number... re- 
fuse to march under the banner of suffrage. 


But we observe that the Press does not 


accept our challenge to name them. We 
will leave it standing. 
LS 
Idaho has passed a school suffrage bill. 
ai pie ee 


Owing to our desire to publish Senator 
Palmer's speechin full, much interesting 
matter is unavoidably crowded out this 
week, including a part of the report of the 
Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. It will ap- 
pear next week. 

ta 

Hon. John Hooker has presented a bill 
for school suffrage to the Connecticut Leg- 
islature, which limits the voting to tax- 
paying women who are mothers or grand- 
mothers, and who live in the town where 
the children are. Mr. Hooker explained 
that he had made the restriction so narrow 
in the hope that, in that very limited way, 
so much might pass. So grudgingly are 
rights extended to women! 


ooo —_—_—__ 


A bill is before the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture 

“That whenever any husband or wife living 
apart, shail by force or traud seize or decuy a 
minor child from the possession of such parent, 
they shall be fined not more than $500 or impris- 
oned not more than three years.”’ 
+e ——— 


Senator Arkell, of New York, has intro- 
duced an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion, striking out the word ‘‘male” wher- 
ever it occurs in connection with the suf- 
frage laws. The Albany Evening Journal 
says :— 

This is not*a suggestion to be laughed 
out of consideration. Unthinking men 
may sneer and jeer at the mention of wom- 
an’s rights, but others who have marked 
the progress of human thought in this age, 
and who have stood and who stand far in 
advance of the majority, think the time has 
come for the law and the constitution to 
know no sex in the acknowledgment and 
bestowal of human rights. 

SS sae 





The Wisconsin suffragists are to have a 
hearing before their Legislative committee, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 25. Mrs. 
Gougar is expected to be present, and will 


| 
| 








also speak in the evening. 


U. 8. SENATOR PALMER'S SPEEOH. 





The following speech was delivered by 
Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, in 
the Senate of the United States, Friday, 
February 6, 1885, the Senate having under 
consideration the joint resolution (S. R. 
1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following article be 
proposed tu the Legislatures of the several States 
as an amendment to the Constitution ot the 
United States; which, when ratitied by tbree- 
fourths of tbe said Legisiatures, shall be valid as 
part of said Constitution, namely : 


ARTICLE —. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vove shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, by 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the provisions 
Of this article. 

Mr. Palmer said: 

Mr. President—This resolution involves 
the consideration of the broadest step in 
the progress of the struggle for human 
liberty that has ever been submitted to any 
ruler or to any legislative body. Its tak- 
ing is pregnant with wide changes in the 
pathway of future civilization. Its ob- 
struction will delay and cripple our ad- 
vancement. The trinity of principles 
which Lord Chatham called the ‘Bible of 
the English Constitution,” namely, the 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, and 
the Bill of Rights, are towering land- 
marks in the history of our race, but they 
immediately concerned but few at the time 
of their erection. 

The Declaration of Independence by the 
coloni-ts, and its sueccesstul assertion, the 
establishment of the right of petition, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the 
property qualitication for suffrage in near- 
ly all the States, and the recognition of 
the right of women to earn, hold, enjoy, 
and devise property, are proud and notable 
gains. 

The emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves, 
and the subsequent extension of suffrage 
to the male adults among them, were meas- 
ures enlarging the possibilities of freedom, 
the full benetits of which have yet to be 
realized; but. sir, the political emancipa- 
tion of 26,000,000 of our citizens, equal to 
us in most essential respects, and supe- 
rior to us in many, seems to me to trans- 
late our nation. almost at a bound, to the 
broad plateau of universal equality and co- 
operation to which all these blood-stained 
and prayer-worn steps have surely led. 

The time which I may occupy in advo- 
‘acy of this measure will not admit of 
even a cursory review of the history and 
progress of the movement whose ultimate 
is before us. Like life insurance and the 
act of carrying the first umbrella, its in- 
ception was greeted with derision. Born 
of an apparently hopeless revolt against 
unjust discrimination, unequal statutes, 
and cruel coustructions of courts, it has 
pressed on and over ridicule, malice, indif- 
ference, and conservatism, until it stands 
in the gray dawn before the most power- 
ful legislative body on earth and chal- 
lenges tinal consideration. In its progress 
it has benefited all and injured none. It 
has created a public sentiment before 
which Legislatures have bent and courts 
have bowed. ‘The laws which degraded 
our wives have been everywhere repealed 
or moditied. and our children may now be 
born of free women. Our sisters have 
been recognized as having brains as well 
as hearts, and as capable of transacting 
their own business affairs. New avenues 
of self-support have been found and proftit- 
ably entered upon, and the doors of our 
colleges have ceased to creak their dismay 
at the approach of women. ‘I'welve States 
have extended limited suffrage through 
their Legislatures, and three ‘Territories 
admit all citizens of suitable age to the bal- 
lot-box, while from no single locality in 
which it has been tried comes any word 
but that of satisfaction concerning the ex- 
periment. ‘The spirit of inquiry attendant 
upon the agitation and discussion of this 
question has permeated every neighbor- 
hood in the land, and none can be so blind 
as to miss the universal development in 
self-respect, self-reliance, general intelli- 
gence, and increased capacity, among our 
women. ‘They have lost none of the wom- 
anly graces, but by fitting themselves for 
counsellors and mental companions, have 
benefited man, more perhaps than them- 
selves. ' 

In considering the objections to this ex- 
tension of the suffrage, we are fortunate in 
finding them grouped in the adverse re- 
port of the minority of your committee, 
and also in confidently assuming, from the 
acknowledged ability and evident earnest- 
ness of the distinguished Senators who 
prepared it, that all is contained therein in 
the way of argument or protest which is 
left to the opponents of this reform after 
thirty-seven years of discussion. I wish 
that every senator would examine this re- 
port and note how many of its reasonings 
are self-refuting and how few even seem 
to warrant further antagonism. ‘They cite 
the physical superiority of man, but offer 
no amendment to increase the voting pow- 
er of a Sullivan or to disfranchise the halt, 
the lame, the blind, or the sick. ‘They re- 
gard the manly head of the family as its 
only proper representative, but would not 
exclude the adult bachelor sons. They 
urge disability to perform military service 

( Continned on Second Page.) 


just opened at Lake De Funiak, Fla. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


DorA WHEELER and Rosina EMMETT, 
the American artists, are in Paris. 

Miss ELLA J. Dortcn, of the Caines- 
ville Register, is the only lady editor in 
Georgia. 

Mrs. C. R. WippEN has been re-ap- 
pointed lady visitor of the insane hospital, 
by Gov. Robie, of Maine. 

Mrs. J. R. Smith, of Brussels. has been 
elected School Trustee. She is the first 
woman to gain that distinction in Canada. 

Mrs. E. A. KinGsnury preached in the 
Church of the Unity, Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently. She had a large and appreciative 
congregation. 

Mrs. CELIA 'THAXTER receives more 
orders than she can fill for copies of her 
poems enriched with water-color paintings 
by her own hand upon the margins and 
blank leaves. 

Miss ELvina N. BENJAMIN'S memory is 
honored with a monument just erected at 
Summerville, 5. C. She plunged into the 
surf at Sullivan's Island, last summer, and 
saved the life of a child, dying herself of 
exhaustion. 

Dk. CLEMENCE 3S. Loziter, chairman of 
New York Woman Suflrage State Commit- 
tee, read a paper on ‘Maternity,’ last 
week, before the Homeopathic Medical 
Soceiety in the Hall of the Agricultural 
Society, near the Capitol, Albany. 

Mrs. R. ‘Tl’. Brown, superintendent of 
Woman's Work for Women, in Indiana, 
has issued a call to the women of the State 
to interest themselves in the removal of 
insane women from the poorhouses to 
the State Hospital for the insane, as there 
is room for all. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HowE is highly com- 
plimented by the New Orleans Picayune. 
It says: ‘She is the gracious and gentle 
woman, the mother of a family, the wom- 
an whose life has been dedicated to noble 
works, to the protection of the home, the 
advancement and improvement of her sex.” 

Dk. SARA CRAIG, of the class of ‘S4, 
Michigan University, now house physician 
in the Woman’s Hospital at Detroit, is 
making an enviable reputation in that in- 
stitution. Health Officer Wight and other 
prominent physicians speak in the highest 
terms of her sanitary improvements, urg- 
ing other institutions of like nature to 
adopt her system. 

Miss SALLIE S. BARCLAY, an accom- 
plished young lady of Lexington, Ky.. ap- 
peared before the county judge recently, 
and produced her commission from the 
governor, appointing her notary public for 
Fayette County till the end of the next 
General Assembly. She took the oath as 
prescribed by law, and entered into bond 
for a faithful discharge of her duties. 

PROFESSOR EMMA P, EWING, president 
of both the Chicago and Chautauqua Cook- 
ing Schools, and professor of Domestic 
Economy in the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, will conduct a cooking sechvol at the 
Southern Chautauqua Assembly, which has 
Miss 
S. M. Bircnu, assisted by several excel- 
lent artists, will have charge of the art 
school. 

Miss Rye is doing a beneficent work in 
picking up destitute little girls from the 
highways and byways, and sending them 
to Canada. Two thousand children have 
thus been reclaimed and taken to the Do- 
minion, away from the influence of their 
early associations. They practically re- 
main under the personal supervision of 
Miss Rye until they reach the age of 
eighteen, after which they are free to 
what they please. 

Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN, of Davenport, 
Iowa, was elected to membership in the 
New York Medico-Legal Society, at its 
January meeting. With a membership of 
between four and five hundred of the most 
eminent lawyers, physicians, and chemists 
in the United States, this Society has 
hitherto admitted to its fellowship but 
two other women, both physicians, Dr. 
Alice Bennett, of Norristown Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and Dr. Mary J. McCleery. 

Miss FRANCES D. PRIESTLEY, a great- 
great-grand-daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley, reads a selected sermon every 
Sunday morning to the congregation of 
the little Unitarian Church at Northum- 
berland, Pa. She also superintends the 
Sunday-school in the afternoon. Her sis- 
ters help her, one of them comprising in 
her own person both choir and organist. 
‘This little church. made up of descendants 
of the Society over which Dr. Priestley pre- 
sided, is managed exclusively by women. 
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as fatal to full citizenship, but would hard- 
ly consent to resign their own rights be- 
cause they have passed the age of 
scription, or question those of (Juakers, 
who will not fight, or of professional men 
and civie officials who. like mothers, are 
regarded as of more use to the State at 


home. They are dismayed by a vision of 
women in attendance at caucuses at late 
hours of the night, but doubtless enjoy 


their presence at routs and entertainments 
until the early dawn. ‘They deprecate the 
appearance of women at political meetings ; 
but. in Michigan, women have attended 
such meetings for years upon the earnest 
solicitation of those in charge. and the in- 
fluence of their presence has been for good. 
Eloquent women are employed by State 
committees of ail parties to canvass in their 
interests, and are highly valued and re- 
spected. They object, for their own States, 
to the addition of their former bonds-wom- 
en because of their ignorance: but that risk 
Was taken at greater hazard upon the adop- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment; and I 
hardly think the gentlemen would care to 
acknowledge their inability to provide that 


control for women which they appear to | 


have obtained over the men. ‘They object 
that many women do not desire the suf- 
frage. and that some would not exercise it. 
It is probably true, as often claimed, 
that many slaves did not desire emancipa- 
tion in 1863, and there are men in most 
communities who do not vote, but 
we hear of no freedman to-day who asks 
re-cnslavement, and no proposition is of- 
fered to disfranchise all men because some 
neglect their duty. 

‘The minority profess a willingness to 
have this measure considered as a local is- 
sue rather than a national one, but those 
who recall the failures to extend the bal- 
lot to black men, in the most liberal North- 
ern States, by a popular vote, may be ex- 
enused if they question their frankness in 
suggesting this transfer of responsibility. 
The education of the people of a whole 
State on this particular question is a much 
more luborious and expensive work than 
an appeal tothe several Legislatures. The 
subject would be much more likely to re- 
ceive intelligent treatment at the bands 
of the picked men of a State, where calm 
discussion may be had, than at the polls, 
where prejudice and tradition oftentimes 
exert a more potent influence than logic 
and justice. 
women of this couutry is to discriminate 
against them invidiously. A whole race, 
distinct from us, was enfranenised in 
way, after repeated attempts at securing 
popular approval from the voters had fail- 
ed, and to refuse it to those to whom we 
are bound by the dearest ties betrays an 
indifference to their requests, or an inex- 
plicable adhesion to prejudice, which is 
only sought to be defended by an asserted 
regard for women, which to me seems 
most illogical. 

I share no fears of the degradation of 
women by the ballot. I believe rather 
that it will elevate men. I believe the tone 
of our polities will be higher; that our 
caucuses will be jealously guarded, and 
our conventions more orderly and decor- 
ous. I believe the polls will be freed from 
the vulgarity and coarseness which now 
too often surround them, and that the poll- 
ing booths, instead of being in the least at- 
tractive parts of a ward or town, will be 
in the most attractive: instead of being in 
stables, will be in parlors. I believe the 
character of candidates will be more close- 
ly scrutinized, and that better officers will 


be chosen to make and administer the 
laws. I believe that the casting of the 


ballot will be invested with a seriousness 
—I had almost said a sanctity—second 
only to a religious observance. 


The objections enumerated above appear | 


to be the only profferings against this 
measure excepting certain fragmentary 
quotations and deductions from the sacred 
Seriptures: and here, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to enter my most solemn protest. 
opinions of Paul and Peter as to what was 
the best policy for the struggling churches 
under their supervision, in deferring to the 
prejudices of the communities which they 
desired to attract and benefit. were not in- 
spirations for the guidance of our civiliza- 
tion in matters of political co-operation ; 
and every apparent inhibition of the level- 
ment of the caste of sex may be neutralized 
by selections of other paragraphs and by 
the general spirit and trend of the Holy 
Book. Inthe history of human advance- 
ment no single influence has been so pow- 
erful as that of the Bible. It has sutliced 
for all the ages passed, and will suffice for 
the to come. ‘To its students has 
come wisdom. Its precepts have trained 
to virtue. ‘l'o the wretched it has afforded 
comfort. and to the sorrowing it has 
brought consolation. None have learned 
from it bad citizenship, and its guidance 
has ever led to gentleness, honor, and 
truth. Its histories, poems, and inspired 
directions, altogether inculcate the broid- 
est equality of the human race and the 
greatest tenderness ef mutual rights, while 
its pyramidion, the Golden Rule, voiced 
by the Saviour. contains the essence of all 
the law and the prophets. Sir, my rever- 
ence for this grandest of all compilations. 
human or divine, compels a protest igainst 
its being cast into the street as a barricade 
against every moral, political, and social 
reform: lest, when the march of progress 
shall have swept on and over to its con- 
summation, it may appear to the superti- 
cial observer that it is the Bible which has 
been overthrown, and not its erroneous in- 
terpretation. 

Sir, if with our present experience of the 
needs and dangers of co-operative govern- 
ment and our present observation of wom- 
an’s sovial and economic status, we could 
divest ourselves of our traditions and prej- 
udices, and the question of suffrage should 
come up for incorporation into a new or- 
ganic law, a distinction based upon sex 
would not be entertained for a moment. 
It seems to me that we should divest our- 
selves to the utmost extent possible of 
these entanglements of tradition, and ju- 
dicially examine three questions relative 


ages 


‘lo deny this method to the | 


this } 


on 
The | 
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to the proposed extension of suffrage: 
First. Is it right? Second, Is it desirable? 
Third, Is it expedient? If these be deter- 
mined affirmatively, our duty is plain. 

If the right of the governed and the 
taxed toa voice in determining by whom 
they shall be governed, and to what extent 
and for what purposes they may be taxed, 
is not a natural right, it is nevertheless a 
right to the dectaration and establishment 
of which by the fathers, we owe all that 
we possess of liberty. ‘They declared tax- 
ation without representation to be tyranny, 

and grappled with the most powerful na- 
| tion of their day in a seven years’ struggle 
for the overthrow of such tyranny. It ap- 


dorse the principles proclaimed by the pa- 
triots of 1776, and deny their application 
to women. 

Samuel Adams said: 

* Representation and legislation, as well 


| 
OOO: 


pears incredible to me that any one can ine | 


as taxation, are inseparable, according to | 


the spirit of our Constitution and of all 
others that are free.” 

Again, he said: 

*No man ean be justly taxed by, oy 
bound in conscience to obey, any liw to 
which he has not given his consent in per- 
| son or by his representative.” 

And again: 

“No man can take another's property 
from him without his consent. This is 
the law of nature: and a violation of it is 
the same thing whether it is done by one 
man, who is called a king, or by tive hun- 
dred of another denomination.” 

James Otis, in speaking of the rights of 
the colonists as descendants of English- 
men, said they **were not to be cheated out 
of them by any phantom of virtual repre- 
sentation or any other fiction of law or 
polities.” 

Again: 

“No such phrase as virtual representa- 
tion is known in law or constitution. Itis 
altogether a subtlety and illusion, wholly 
unfounded and absurd.” 

The Declaration of Independence asserts 
that, to secure the inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
governments are instituted among men, 
“deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Benjamin Franklin wrote: 

“That liberty or freedom consists in hay- 
ing an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws and who are the 
guardians of every man’s life, property, 
and peace. 

“That they who have no voice nor vote 
in the electing of representatives do not 
| enjoy liberty, but are absolutely enslaved 
to those who have votes and to their repre- 
sentatives.” 

James Madison said : 

Under every view of thesubject, it seems 
indispensable that the mass of the citizens 
should not be without a voice in making 
the laws which they are to obey, and in 
choosing the magistrates who are to ad- 
minister them.” 

But it seems unnecessary to multiply 
these excerpts, familiar to every student 
of the history of those times. 

These declarations were not confined to 
our shores. 

Lord Somers said : 

* Among all the rights and privileges ap- 
pertaining unto us, that of having a share 
in the legislation, and being governed by 
such laws as we ourselves shall cause, is 
the most fundamental and essential as well 
as the most advantageous and beneficial.” 


The judicious Hooker wrote: 

*Agreeable to the same just privileges of 
natural equity is that maxim of the Eng- 
lish constitution that ‘*Law to bind all 
must be assented to by all,” and there can 
be no legal appearance of assent without 
some degree of representation.” 

In 1790, Condorcet, in his treatise on the 
admission of women to the rights of citi- 
zenship in France, says: 

“Now, the rights of men result solely 
from the fact that they are rational beings, 
susceptible of acquiring moral ideas and 
reasoning on those ideas. 
the same qualities, have the same equal 
rights. Either no one individual of the 
human kind has true rights, or all have the 
same, and one who votes against the right 
of another, whatever be that other's relig- 
ion, color, or sex, from that moment for- 
feits his own.” 

Mirabeau condenses the whole question 
in bis definition that ‘ta representative 
body should be a miniature of the whole 
community.” 

The right of women to personal repre- 
sentation through the ballot seems to me 
unassailable, wherever the right of man is 
coneeded and exercised. I can conceive of 
no possible abstract justification for the ex- 
clusion of the one and the inclusion of the 
other. 

Is the recognition of this right desirable? 

The earliest mention of the Saxon peo- 
ples is found in the Germany of ‘Tacitus, 
and, in his terse description of them, lie 
states that “in all grave matters they con- 
sult their women.” Can we alford to dis- 
pute the benefit of this counselling in the 
advancement of our race? ‘The measure of 
the civilization of any nation may be no 
more surely ascertained by its consump- 
tion of salt than by the social, economic, 
and political status of its women. Lt is 
not enough for contentment that we assert 
the superiority of our women in intelli- 
gence, virtue, and self-sustaining qualities. 
but we are to consider the profit to them 
and to the State in their further advance- 
ment. Our statistics are lamentably 
meagre in information as to the status of 
our women outside their mere enumera- 
tion. but we learn that in a single State 42,- 
000 are assessed and pay one-eleventh of 
the total burden of taxation, with no voice 
in its disbursement. From the imperfect 
gleaning of the Tenth Census we learn that 
of the total enumerated bread-winners of 
the United States, more than one-seventh 
are women. They are classified in round 
terms as follows: Agriculture, 600,000 ; 
| professional and personal services, 1,400,- 


| 


; ers. 


Women, having | 


trade and transportation, 60.000; 
manufactures and mechanical and mining 
industries. GO0,000, ‘That these 2,647,157 
citizens of whom we have official informa- 
tion Jabor from necessity, aud are every- 
where underpaid, is within the knowledge 
and observation of every senator upon this 
floor. Only the Government makes any 
pretence of paying women in accordance 
with the labor performed — without sub- 


! 


mitting them to the competition of their | 


starving sisters, whose natural dignity and 
self-respect have suffered from being driv- 
en by the fierce pressure of want into the 
few and crowded avenues for the exchange 
of their labor for bread. Is it not the high- 
est exhibit of the moral superiority of our 
women that very few consent to ex- 
change pinching penury for gilded vice? 

Will the posses-ion of the ballot multi- 
ply and widen these avenues to self-sup- 
port and independence? ‘The most thought- 
ful women who have given the subject 
thorough examination believe it, and IT ean 
not but infer that many men, looking only 
to their own selfish interests, fear it. His- 
tory teaches that every class which has as- 
sumed political responsibility has been 
materially elevated and improved thereby, 
and Lean not believe that the rule would 
have an exception in the women of to-day. 

I do not say that to the idealized women 
so generally described by obstructionists 
—the dainty darlings whose prototypes 
are to be found in the heroines of Walter 
Seott and Fenimore Cooper — immediate 
awakening would come; but to the toilers, 
the wage-workers. and the women of af- 
fairs. the consequent enlargement of possi- 
bilities would give new courage and stimu- 
late to new endeavor, and the state would 
be the gainer thereby. 

The often-urged fear that the degraded 
and vicious would swarm to the polls, while 
the intelligent and virtuous would stand 
aloof, is fully met by the fact that the 
former class has never asked for the suf- 
frage or shown interest in its seeking, 
while the hundreds of thousands of peti- 
tioners are from our best and noblest wom- 
en, including those whose eflorts for the 
amelioration of the wrongs and sufferings 
of others have won for them imperishable 
tablets in the temple of humanity. 

Would fear be entertained that the State 
would sufler mortal harm if, by some 
strange revolution, its exelusive control 
should be turned over to an oligarchy com- 
posed of such women as have been and are 
identified with the agitation for the polit- 
ical emancipation of their sex? 

Saloons, brothels, and gaming-houses 
might vanish before such an adiministra- 
tion; Wwars-—avoidable with safety and 
honor—might not be undertaken, and tax- 
es might be diverted to purposes of general 
sanitation and higher education; bui 
neither in these respects nor in efforts to 
lift the bowed and strengthen the weak, 
would the right to life, liberty. and the 
pursuit of happiness be placed in peril 

Women have exercised the highest civil 
powers in all ages of the world, —from 
Zenobia to Victoria.—and have exnibited 
statecraft and military capacity of high 
degree without detracting from their 
graces as women or their virtues as moth- 
A woman, Mrs. Ross, designed the 
American flag. ‘The records of all wars 
show the presence of women in the ranks. 
More than four hundred were discovered 
in the Union Army who had eluded the 
scrutiny of the wmustering officers and 
served in disguise. ‘The services of Clara 
Barton, Dorothea Dix, Elizabeth Black- 
well, and hundreds of other noble women, 
were as valuable as any received. That 
the most important campaign of that war 
was planned by Anna Ella Carroll is at- 
tested by the report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives, March 3, ISS1, as ‘fully estab- 
lished,” and was vouched for in elaborate 
detail by Hon, B. F. Wade, chairman of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
soon after its triumphant close permitted 
him to speak. The rallying of a Michigan 
regiment. by Ann Ethridge, and leading 
them again into the hot fires of Chaneel- 
lorsville, was only a repetition of the chiv- 
alrous deeds of women recorded in every 
age. ‘The preponderance of women in our 
churches, our charitable organizations, our 
educational councils. has been of such use 
aus to suggest the benetit of their inecor- 
poration into our voting force to the least 
observant. 

A woman who owns railroad or manu- 
facturing or mining stock may vote un- 
questioned by the side of the brightest 
business men of our continent: but if she 
transfers her property into real estate, she 
loses all voice in its control. 

Their abilities, intellectual, physical, and 
political, are as various as ours, and they 
err who set up any single standard, how- 
ever lovely. by which to determine the 
rights, needs, and possibilities of the sex. 

‘To me the recognition of their capacity 
for full citizenship is right and desirable, 
and it only remains to consider whether it 
is safe, whether it is expedient. 

To this let experience answer to the ex- 
tent that the experiment has been tried. 

During the first thirty years of the inde- 
pendence of New Jersey, universal sult: 
was only limited by a property qualifica- 
tion; but we do not learn that divorces 
were common, thas families were more 


so 











divided on political than on religious dif- | 


ferences, that children were neglected, or 
that patriotism languished, although the 
jirst seven years of that experiment were 
years of decimating war, and the remain- 
ing twenty-three of poverty and recupera- 
tion—conditions most conducive to discon- 
tent and erratic legislation. 

The reports from Wyoming, which I 
haverexamined, are uniform in satisfaction 
with the system, and [| do not learn there- 
from that women require greater physical 
strength, tighting qualities, or masculin- 
ity, todeposit a ballot than a letter or visit- 
ing-card; while in their service as jurors 
they have exhibited greater courage than 
their brothers in finding verdicts against 
desperadoes in accordance with the facts. 
Governors, judges, officers, and citizens 
unite in praises of the influence of women 
upon the making and execution of whole- 
some laws. 
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In Washington Territory, last fall, out 
of a total vote of 40,000, 12,000 ballots 
were cast by women, and everywhere 


friends were rejoiced and opponents si- 
lenced as apprehended dangers vanished 
upon approach. Some of the comments of 
converted newspaper editors which have 
reached us are worthy of preservation and 
future reference. The elections were quiet 
and peaceable for the tirst time: the brawls 
of brutal men gave place to the courtesies 
of social intercourse; saloons were closed, 
and nowhere were the ladies insulted or in 
any way annoyed From the Isle of Man, 
where universal suffrage obtains, comes 
similar approval. Women vote intelligent- 
lv and sately, and it does not appear that 
their place is solely at home any more than 
that the farmer should never leave his 
farm, the mechanic his shop, the teacher 
his desk, the clergyman his study, or the 
professional man his office, for the purpose 
of expressing his wishes and opinions at 
the tribunal of the ballot-box. 

‘To-day—and to a greater extent in the 
near future—we are contronted with po- 
litical conditions dangerous to the integ- 
rity of our nation In the unforeseen but 
consistent’ absorption from immigrants 
and former bondsmen of a vast army of 
untrained voters, without restrictions as to 
intelligence, character, or patriotism, many 
political economists see the material for 
anarchy and publie demoralization. It is 
claimed that the necessities of parties com- 
pel subserviency to the lawless and vicious 
classes in our cities, and that, without the 
addition of a counter-balancing element. 
the enactment and enforcement of whole- 
some statutes will soon be impossible. 
Fortunately, that needed element is not far 
to seek. It stands at the door of the Con- 
gress urging annexation. In its strivings 
for justice it has cried aloud in petitions 
from the best of our land, and more than 
one-third of the present voters of five 
States have indorsed its cause. Its advo- 
cates are no longer the ridiculed few, but 
the respected imany. <A list of the leaders 
of progressive thought of this generation 
who espouse and urge this reform, would 
be too long and comprehensive for recital. 

Mr. President, [ do not ask the sibmis- 
sion of this amendment, nor shell [ urge 
its adoption, because it is desired by a por- 
tion of the American women, alchough 
in intelligence, property, and numbers 
that portion would seem to have every 
requisite for the enforcement of their de- 
mands; neither are we bound to give un- 
due regard to the timidity and hesitation 
of that possibly larger portion who shrink 
from additional responsibilities: but Task 
and shall urge it because the nation has 
need of the co-operation of women in its 
direction. The war power of every gov- 
ernment compels, upon occasion, all citi- 
zens of suitable age and physique to leave 
their homes, families, and avocations to be 
merged in armies, whether they be willing 
or unwilling, craven or bold, patriotic or 
indifferent, and no one gainsays the right, 
because the necessities of State require 
their services. 

We have passed the harsh stages inci- 
dent to our permanent institution. We 
have conquered our independence, con- 
quered the respect of European powers, 
conquered our veighbors on the Western 
Continent, and at vast cost of life and 
waste have conquered our internal differ- 
ences, and emerged a nation unquestioned 
from without or within. Our heroic and 
semi-barbarous aves have closed, and slum- 
ber in history. never, [| trust, to be geacted. 
The great questions of the future conduct 
of our people are to be economic and social 
ones. No one questions the superiority 
of womanly instinets, and consequent 
thought, in the latter: and the repeated fail- 
ures and absurdities exhibited by male leg- 
islators in the treatment of the former, 


cess. though the adverse vote thrown la t 


| June militates against it. 


W.S. DUNIWAy. 


AN ACT ENTITLED AWN acT 
ELECTIVE FRANCHISE 

Be it enacted ha the Le 
State of O-vegon : — 


EXTENDING 
TO WOMEN. 


THE 
gislative Assembly of the 


Secrton | Phat the elective franchise is here. 
by extended to women without any other resirice 


| tions or conditions than those imposed upon 


nen. 

See.2 All Acts and parts of Acts that con. 
flict in any way with ths Act are hereby re. 
pealed. : 

Sec. 3. This Act shall be in force from and 
afier its passage and approval 


*e- 
WOMEN'S NOVELS AND MEN'S NOVELS. 


No critic seems yet to have pointed out 
the manner in which women aud men ap- 
pear to have changed places, in the present 
school of romantie art, so that men are 
writing the kind of novels we should ex- 
pect from women: and so conversely. It 
Miss 
thoroughly established the 


certainly looked at one time as if 
Austen had 


claim of her sex to the minute delineation 





should give pause to any assertion of su- | 


periority there. ‘The day has come when 
the counsel and service of women is re- 
quired by the highest interests of the State, 
and who shall gainsay their conscription ? 

We place the ballot in the keeping of 
immigrants who have grown middle-aged 
or old in the environment of governments 
dissimilar to the spirit and purpose of ours, 
and we do well; because the responsibil- 


ity accompanying the trust tends to exam- | 


ination, comparison, and consequent po- 
litieal education: but we decline to avail 
ourselves of the aid of our daughters, 


wives, und mothers, who were born and are | 


already educated under our system, read- 
ing the same newspapers, books, and 
periodicals as ourselves, proud ef our com- 
mon history, tenacious of our theories of 
human rights. and solicitous for our future 
progress. Whatever inay have been wis- 
est as to the extension of suffrage to this 
tender and humane class, when wars of as- 
sertion or conquest were likely to be con- 
sidered, to-day and to-morrow and here- 
after no valid reason seems assignable for 
longer neglect to avail ourselves of their 
assoviation. 
“oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ADVANCING IN OREGON. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JAN. 31, 1885. 

yx litoi x 
The suffrage movement is enjoying a 
“boom” in the Pacific Northwest. On the 
three sides of Washington Territory, bills 


Women’s Journal : 


to enfranchise women are pending, to wit: 
British Columbia, in 
the Legislature of Idaho, and in the Legis- 
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in the Parliament of 
lature of Oregon. IT have just sent, in an- 
swer to the request of Mr. Galbraith. M. P. 
Riis 


showing how satisfactorily woman suffrage 


a lot of documents to him at Vietoria, 


has worked in Washington and Wyoming 


Territories I have also sent some docu- 
ments to members of the Idaho Legisla- 
ture. But the work in Oregon is most im- 
portant. 
prominent lawyers to the effect that a con- 
stitutional not 
and that the Legislature may enfranchise 


A bill to give women the ballot 


We have secured the opinions of 


amendment is necessary, 

women. 

on the *“‘same terins as men” is pending in 

both houses, and has some chance of sue- 
7 


of character and manners, leaving to men 
the bolder school of narrative romance, 
She herself spoke of her exquisitely 
wrought novels as her * little bit of ivory, 
two inches wide, on which,’ she said, “1 
work with a brush so fire us to produce 
little effect after much labor.’ Yet in the 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott and all sue- 
ceeding critics, the resuit was quite worth 
the effort, Scott saying that he himself did 
the “big bow-wow style as well as any- 
body,” but that all the minuter excellences 
were peculiarly her province. Asa result, 

7 . . « . 
she has far surpassed in fame her immedi- 
ate contemporaries of her own sex. Mad- 
ame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), Miss Por- 
ter, Mrs. Opie, and even Miss Edgeworth, 
are now little read, while Miss Austen's 
novels scem as if they were written yester- 
day. 

But the curious thing is, that of the lead- 
ing novelists in the English tongue to-day, 
it is the men, not the women, who have 
taken up Miss Austen’s work, while the 
women show more inclination, if not to the 
“big bow-wow style” of Scott, at least to 
the novel of plot and narrative. Anthony 
Trollope among the lately dead, James and 
Hlowelis among the living, are the lineal 
successors Of Miss Austen. Perhaps it is 
un old-fashioned taste which leads me to 
think that ueither of these does his work 
quite so well as she; but they all belong to 
the same photographie school; each sets 
up his apparatus and takes what my little 
nephew called a “flannelly group” of a 
household, or a few households, leaving 
the great world of adventure untouched, 
But what plots and enterprises we obtain 
in these days, on the other hand, from 


women novelists —ranging up from the 
Braddons and Ouidas to the best novel 
written by a woman since George Eliot 
died, as it seems to me—Mrs Jackson's 
“Ramona.” What action is there! what 
motion! how entrainant it is! It ear- 
ries us along as if mounted on a swift 


horse’s back from beginning to end; and 
it is only when we return for a second 
reading that we can appreciate the tine 
handling of the characters, and especially 
the Spanish mother, drawn with a stroke 
as keen and firm aSthat which portrayed 
George Eliot’s Dorothea. In such a book 
we see that the really great novel includes 
the creation of character, and does not 
stop there; for after all, one asks, what is 
the use of the finest delineation of persons 
if they do nothing worth doing after they 
are created? The trouble with James and 
Howells seems to be that they expend all 
their strength in the masterly construction 
of marionettes; and after they are so real 
that they seem as good as alive, they are 
made to do nothing more than throw their 
aris and legs about a little, as very infe- 
rior puppets might do. Is it worth while 
to bave almost the very breath of life 
breathed into these little people in order 
that, as aresult. they may arrive at the 
| top of an elevator, or build a new house 
oa the Back Bay? However, it is not my 
| object to show that the novel of adventure, 
| if well done, really includes the novel of 
charagter, but to point out that, just at 
| present at least, the two sexes have tem- 
porarily changed hands as to the work 
| they are doing in fiction. 

Will the new distribution of parts be 
permanent? Very likely not. It is ex- 
tremely probable that this, like many 
other things attributed to sex, is really a 
matter of individuality alone, or of tem- 
porary fashion. Whatconfirms this is the 
fact that still) earlier women novelists 
wrote the novel of adventure, as their sue- 
eessors are againdcing. ‘There lies before 
ine one of the vast folio romances of Mile. 
Seudeéri, published, like most of hers, un 
der her brother's name, and trauslated in- 
to English by Henry Cogan, in 1674. It is 
in four parts, each divided into tive books. 
und each book as long as a novelette, at 
least, of these degenerate days. ‘The most 
‘lonely and athletic student,” to adopt 
Kmerson’s phrase as to the readers of 
Swedenborg. could now hardly get through 
two successive books of it: yet such co- 
| lossal romances were read with delight by 
| our ancestors and nncestresses, even on 

this side of the water, though doubtless 

somewhat surreptitiously in the Puritan 

households. The plot tiows as languidly 
| asa Dutch river, and as much distributed 
}and subdivided by artiffeia! dams and 
| placid inundations : yet it is a woman's 
book; and the plots of Mile. Seudéri’s 
stories were sufficiently exciting, at any 
rate, to cause the arrest and imprisonment 
of the lady and her brother, after they had 
| discussed too heedlessly at an inn the ques 
| tion whether they should slay the Prince 
| Mazare by poison or the sword. And what 
| high-sounding moralities! what hero 

ic platitudes! ‘For if the difficulties be 
great, according to Vincentio’s opinion, 
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your courage is yet greater. Let us grant 
him that the enterprise is dangerous and 
difficult; in what history, ancient or mod- 
ern. hath it been found that the way which 
conducteth to glory is covered with 
flowers. and that an illustrious action hath 
been executed without pain?” 

A hundred years later women touched 
the novel of plot and adventure with a 
bolder grasp, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s roman- 
ees seemed the joint offspring of “big bow- 
wow” and nightmare parentage. But they 
too moved with sweep and power; she 
wus strong in deseription and invention; 
she bridged the interval between the medi- 
eval and modern novel, and painted land- 
scape so Well that even Byron sometimes 
porrowed from her. The minute study of 
character she left unattempted, for Jane 
Austen totake up. Itis plain that women 
novelists, like men, incline sometimes to 
one branch of the art, sometimes to an- 
other; and that the accident of personal 
preference or the fashion of the period has 
more to do with the decision than any ten- 
dency growing out of sex.—T. W. 4, in 
Harper s Bazar. 
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MORE ABOUT WOMEN JURORS. 


A correspondent of the American Regis- 
ter, published in Paris, writes to that paper 
from Washington Territory :— 

I have been amusing myself latterly in 
attending court, more particularly to see 
women serve as jurors. ‘The presiding 
jndge is a New England man of fine at- 
tainments and a clear mind. Withal he 
believes in the beneticence of women in 
polities and in juries, so that in this respect 
women here have assumed this new duty 
under pleasant auspices. About half the 
grand jurors are women, and on the petit 
juries the number varies from two to half 
‘x dozen. If have noticed but one case of 
jury disagreement, and then two women 
were the persistent dissenters. Lhave been 
told that some of the brightest women in 
Seattle are on the grand jury and have 
done most admirable work; and after a 
week's observation | must confess that all 
the jury women behave in a most discreet 
and commendable way, and act in no sense 
as if they were filling an unusual duty. 
One jury woman has been accompanied by 
her little child of three years, for whose 
comfort a small rocking-chair was provid- 
ed, and the little fellow behaved with a de- 
corum fitting his position, amusing himself 
quietly and making no trouble for any one 
—a wonderful baby truly. The women sit 
on a beneh in the rear of the men, and 
there is nothing apparently more unpleas- 
ant connected with it than sitting in church, 
while the experience furnishes them with 
many new ideas, and enlarges the scope of 
their information greatly. It is not only 
educational in a high degree to most of 
them, but they receive three dollars a day 
for their services besides, and many of them 
never earned so much money before in 
their lives. Of course they are excused 
from jury duty when necessary, the same 
as are men. ‘The Democrats, in framing 
their platform and thinking to win favor 
from women, inserted a clause to the effect 
thatall women should be excused from jury 
service if they so desired; but the women 
quickly saw that if jury work was to be 
made optional, it would soon fall into dis- 
repute, making the women who served on 
juries subjects of criticism, and that they 
would be in danger of losing much of the 
power which, they foresee, lies in the jury 
service. ‘The sheriff in this county, at 
least, has done his work well in empanel- 
ling only women of good character to 
serve. 

nae a 


SWINDLING, WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


The New York Tribune, inthe following 
mentioned editorial, makes another point 
injustice to women. It said that while the 
men who deposited in the swindling firm 
of Grant & Ward undoubtedly knew that it 
was a dishonest firm, and were willing to 
partake of the stolen fruit, the women who 
trusted the woman banker were ignorant 
of her dishonest character, and were sim- 
ply victims from their want of knowledge 
and credulity. Cc. Cc. H. 

Orange, New Jersey. 

JAMES D. 

Editor 


FISH AND MRS. HOWE. 
Tribune — Your editorial ‘The 
Woman Banker” is timely and appro- 
priate. The parallel between the transac- 
tions of this ‘Confidence Queen” and the 
rascally practices of Grant & Ward is hap- 
pily made. The same bait was employed 
by both to entrap those greedy for filthy 
lucre. The same success crowned their 
nefarious methods. In the one case, a 
woman stood alone, who was _ indicted, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment; in the other case, 
four men composed the swindling firm. 
No one in the face of the developed facts, 
ean believe the Grant family privy to the 
iniquitous transactions of their partners. 
The partners were Ferdinand Ward and 
James D. Fish. ‘he first has been inear- 
cerated in Ludlow Street Jail since last 
May. ‘The other, James D. Fish, although 
twice indicted by the U.S. Grand Jury, is 
still in the enjoyment of his liberty, and 
boasts that the District Attorney dare not 
bring him to trial. 

Here the parallel between the cases of Mrs. 
Howe and Grant & Ward ceases; for while 
the woman who swindled her inexperienced 
fellow-women has served a termin prison. 
the most prominent and experienced active 
member of this other swindling concern, 
though twice indicted, enjoys all the privi- 
leges of an honest citizen. It is surely a 
pernicious example for the youth of this 
city. Fish's proper punishment is de- 
manded alike by the depositors of the bank 
which he wrecked. the hard-working me- 
chanics whom he swindled, the credulous 
and greedy investors whom he entrapped, 
and all fair-minded. honest-dealing citi- 
zens who desire to see the laws respected 
and knavery punished. Fair PLay. 
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GOSSIP. AND GLEANINGS. 


The Arkansas Assembly has just elected 


two ladies as engrossing clerks. ‘The 
scene of the election was one of some 


amusement in the Assembly: yet there is 
no reason why women, competent for such 
service, should not be deemed as eligible 
us men.—Jndependent. 

An iniquitous practice has just{been dis- 
covered in San Francisco which should re- 
ceive some attention from Women's For- 
eign Missionary Societies. It is asserted 
that white mothers have been giving and 
selling their illegitimate girl 
Chinese speculators who ship them to 
China, where they are kept until twelve 
years old and then sold to rich Chinamen 
for large sums.—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 


babies to 


If legislation on the subject of women is 
an index of a State's advancement in civil- 
ization, North Carolina is preparing for 
large advances. ‘The Legislature has been 
struggling this winter with bills reducing 
the rates for marriage licenses, protecting 
the victims of wife beaters, and broaden- 
ing the financial rights and privileges of 
married women. No legislative relief has 
yet been proposed for single women.— 
Springjield Republican. 

There is an increasing interest every- 
where on the question of woman suffrage. 
The practical good result where it has 
been tried, in Wyoming and Washington 
Territories, and in England and Scotland, 
is admitted now by all well informed peo- 


ple. Thoughtful men are beginning to 
feel the need in the government of the 


moral qualities women would bring to it. 
Certainly it is never too soon to be just. 
This question is to be settled at no distant 
day in favor of the women, which means 
in favor of representative government, and 
we must not be found on the wrong side. 
—Salem Observer. 


‘The woman suftragists show consider- 
able skill in directing their attack against 
the weakest point of the enemy's line. 
They might secure municipal suffrage by 
a statute, while full suffrage would require 
a constitutional amendment. Besides, 
they have arguments of apparent novelty 
and weight in favor of municipal suffrage, 
in view of the difficulty experienced in 
embodying the moral sense of the commu- 
nity in the city government. The weak 
point in their line is the disinclination of 
the great majority of the women them- 
selves to take up the duties and responsi- 
bilities of political action. The strength of 
their argument for municipal suffrage is 
based on the theory that only a small part 
of the women would take the trouble and 
bear the expense of voting.—Boston Her- 
ald, 

In every proper field of enterprise South- 
ern women ure making fine achievements 
in literature, journalism, and educational 
specialties. A North Carolina woman in 
New York has one hundred type-writer 
operatives under her. She supplies busi- 
ness houses with type-writing clerks, and 
enjoys a handsome income. A South Caro- 
lina girl at the Cooper Institute took the 
first money prize for engraving, and an- 
other took the first prize for drawing from 
life. Another Southern girl received the 
first certificate in drawing last session. A 
South Carolina woman has made over fifty 
inventions, many of which she has patent- 
ed. ‘They range from fire-escapes to eook- 
ing-stoves. These few instances show 
that Southern women are keeping pace 
with the progress of the age. ‘They do 
not propose to remain idle when a million 
problems appeal to them for solution.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Devotion to home and family is a cardi- 
nal virtue quite as commendable in man as 
in woman, and it is pleasant to find that 
trait of Mr. Colfax so appreciatively recog- 
nized by a reminiscent correspondent of 
the Chicago Inter- Ocean, who says: Among 
his friends and with his family Mr. Colfax 
lived up evenly and squarely to the ideal 
plane of his writings. In all his lecture en- 
gagements, extending over a good many 
years, he made it a point to spend Satur- 
day night and Sunday with his family at 
home. ‘There was a disposition to laugh at 
Colfax’s idea of steaming across three or 
four States to spend one day at home, and 
then steam back the next Monday, but he 
never abandoned the custom. He always 
spoke of his wife with the exulting kind- 
ness of a bridegroom. ‘There was more to 
the people in the example of such a man 
than the cynies would be willing to admit. 
—Florence M. Adkinson, in Indianapolis 


Sentinel. 
oo 


Come, gentle spring, and bring malaria, dys- 
pepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver and a train 
of kindred maladies. Fortunately Kidney-Wort 
is at hand. It may be had of the nearest drug- 
gist, and will purify the system.correct the stom- 
acb and bowels, stimulate the liver and kidneys 
to healthy action, remove all poisonous humors 
and make you feel like a new man. Asaspring 
medicine, tonic, and blood purifier it has no 
equal. 


oe 


“For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood’s Sarsapariila,”” writes an intelligent 
Buffalo, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





Whether we like it or not, the question of 
woman suffrage is daily assuming more 
importance in the public mind. It is evi- 
dently one of the questions that are to be 
met at no distant day. The petitions that 
pour into our legislature, and into the leg- 
islatures of other States, indicate this. The 
fact that many of our leading statesmen, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, John D,. Long, Ex- 
Gov. Claflin, Dr. Loring, and many others 
in other States are its avowed friends, is in 
its favor.—Salem Register. 





HoOoD'’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The Oh eae of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame anc 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to Weta bandage through in an hour, 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood vot the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOObD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle | found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing hetter every day, 50 
that to-day Iean walk without going lame. 
have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not runataill. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOSLAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sere on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. we 
Noother Sarsaparilla has sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 
lrice one dollar, or six bortles for five dol- 
Jars. Prepared only by C. 1. UOOD & CO, 
Apotheearies. Lowe)l. Mass. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
oo canes 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney anc. Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
(2 SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort timo 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD LY DRUGGISTS, 
D il. 
























KIDNEY-WORT 





Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


a@- A large stock of the latest styles of Paper” 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoer, Picture Hangings, ete., re- 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston, 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








EDISON’S 


J: Hlectric Light 60 Cents, 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 





tery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 


structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for GU Cents. Stamps taken. 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its u 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. O. aduress. DR. T, A. SLOCU M, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$) a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford st. 
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THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO: 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


Uniform | 
$1 50. 


BygHENRY JAMES. 


with Henry James's other works. 


1 vol., 12mo. 


This delightful book contains the latest and 


brightest of Henry James's stories and novel- 


ettes, including: “The Author of Beltraftio,” 
**Pandora,” “‘Georgina’s Reasons,” “The Path of 
Duty,” and “Four Meetings.” No one can af- 
ford to be without the recent stories of this great 
analyzer and critic of social forms and distinc- 
tions, who, with exquisite delicacy of style, sets 
forth the results of his very favorable and pro- 
longed observations in both continents, in por- 
traying the naive daughters of the Great RKepub- 


lic, and other interesting types of humanity. 


WENSLEY : 
[AND OTHER STORIES. 


By EDMUND QUINCY. 


EDMUND QUINCY. 


Edited by his son, 
l vol.,12mo. $1 50. 

This volume includes the novel of ‘‘Wensley : 
A Story without a Moral,” and the shorter stories 
of “Mount Verney” ,a legend of South Caro- 
lina,) and “Who Paid for the Prima Donna?” 
together with Lowell's poem of “Bankside.’’ 
They were printed some years ago, in half-for- 
gotten magazines, and at that time won great 
favor from the people. It is believed that the 
purity of their style, and the tranquil beauty of 
their old-fashioned pictures, wii secure for these 
stories a large sale. The Boston Gazette says :— 
“Mr. Quincy was a very clever and graceful 
writer of fiction, and had a vein of keen wit in 
ali his composition. The novel ‘Wensley,”’ pub- 
lished from his pen several years ago, was one of 
the best books treating of New England life and 


character which we remember.” 





JAS. R. OSGOOD & C0., Boston 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous desigas by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree ealf, $10, 


Hawthorne's Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.S. Cuuncn, Tastefully bound, $250, 


By OLIVER WENDELL 
Men of Letters” Series. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
HoumMes. In “American 
With Portrait. $125. 


By Joun T. Monse, JR. author of 
In “American Statesman” 


John Adams. 
“Life of Jefferson,” ete. 
Series. $125, 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G, Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUS Hoppin. Il- 
lustrated by the author. $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. A charming 
book for children, By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, Fuuwy 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin, $125. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E, SCUDDER, 
author of the previous Bodley books. Lllustrated. 
$1. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. By JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25, 

Onthe Threshold, A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition, $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission. 

New editions Of these charming books fc : children 
by Mrs. STOWE. Illustrated. $125 each. 

In War Time, A Novel. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of **The Hill of Stones.” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchan,. 
Prince,” ete, $125, 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author ot “Deephaven,” etc. $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains. Eight remark- 
able short storles. By CHARLES EGBRERT CRADOCK, 
$125. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIKS by MRS. OLIPHANT 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK, 





SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of senders 
and therefore remitt ances should be made by money-or 
der, draft, or reyistered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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January No. Now Ready 
26 CEN1>. 


NEW YEAR’ 
WIDE AWAKE 


| Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 


Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
puely by MARGAKET SIDNEY, and also includes 
Firat of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer's “Griselda”; 
The New Serial Stories: 

DOWN THE KAVINE...... Charles Egbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER'S TIMES............. Eluridge 8. Brooke 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT.,,....Lizzle W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice, 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, sun of a Mandarin. 


GREAT OFFER. The magnificent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi!l be presented tree to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions to the 
publishers before Jan, 15. 1885, 


Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 


BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number, 50 cts. a year. 

THE PANSY, J cts. a number, $1 a year. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, lv cts. a number, 
$la year, Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO.,, Publishers, Boston, 


The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N. 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50, 


600 pp., with 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. ‘The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, a has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 


man of rare scientific attainments, 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
firat Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a bricf but most satis. 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations, 


The volume has numerous illustratlons of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large cireumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, us well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial tield must Le 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D. LOVHROP & CO., Publishers, 





The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Ropinson Crusoe or THE 19th CENTURY. 
By DovueLas FRAzAR. 12mo. Cloth, iMustrated, 
$1.50. 

In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate hed no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 
munitions. 

By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 

Cloth, illustrated, 75e. Completing the FLAxig Friz- 
ZLE STORIES, Which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
peat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GRowING UP. 

Unitorm with ‘‘Lit?tLe Prupy Stories,” “Dorry 
Dimp_e Stonies,” **Lirrte Prupy’s Fryaway’ 


LittLe Pircuenrs. 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
wiustrated, $1.25. U iform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM, 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 
Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Krrey, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25, 
A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 

By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Lovisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of Tue Boat-BurILDER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL ADRIFT, SNUG HarRBor, SQUARE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optie 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
sume liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Communieations and letters relating to edigorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 






Le s containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of th aper, must be akdressed to box 5608, 
Bost Regi “d Letters or P.O, money orders may 





be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
@rst subseription, he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
celved. 


MODERN TORIES. 


The Boston Sunday Herald publishes a 
list of names of men who petition the Leg- 
islature to continue to govern women with- 
out their consent. The old Tories wanted 
England to govern the Colonies without 
their consent. We know the result. ‘These 
modern Tories would make a segond reyo- 
lution, if an attempt were made to govern 
them without their consent. But, like 
Artemus Ward, they are willing to sacri- 
fice their wives and all their female rela- 
tives of every degree of kinship upon the 
altar of prejudice. i. B 


-2oe 


THE NEW REMONSTRANTS, 





‘The student of history a hundred years 
hence who searches in the columns of the 
WoMAN 8 JOURNAL for the rise, progress, 
and success of the woman's rights move- 
ment, will note that a list of names of men 
was published in a certain sunday paper 
who remonstrated against their wives hav- 
ing equal rights with themselves. 

The list will be searched for to find the 
names, and to find what kind of men they 
were, and whether any of their descend- 
ants are alive to be ashamed of the fact. 
History will be found repeating itseif. It 
is the old story. The Tories «a hundred 
years ago were of the so-called élite. And 
the Tories of to-day are the same. 

L. 8. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


At 10 A. M. Tuesday, Feb. 17. the Green 
Room was crowded, At 10.30 the chair- 
man announced that the petitioners would 
be heard. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee :— Last year and again this year, the 
petitioners asked the Committee to divide 
the time of cach hearing equally between 
petitioners and remonstrants, so as to ena- 
ble each party to correct on the spot any in- 
accuracies of statement by the other. ‘This 
suggestion has been both years declined, 
and separate hearings preferred. Last year 
we were promised time to reply to objec- 
tions, but were granted only five minutes. 
This was especially unfair, because mis- 
statements of fact and misrepresentations 
of the actions of suffragists were made. 
We ask, therefore, that you will this year 
give us time to reply. 

Senator Tappan.—The Committee will 
begin the Remonstrants’ hearing promptly 
at 10 A. M., and close it promptly at 12.30, 
P. M., and will then give the petitioners 
one hour, from 12.30 to 1.30 P. M., for re- 
ply. 

Mr. Blackwell.—There are before your 
committee 18] woman suffrage petitions, 
sent into the Legislature since Jan. 1, 1885, 
signed by 15.463 citizens of Massachusetts 
over twenty-one years of age. Of these, 
6236 are voters; 9227 are women. Last 
year at the time of the hearing, less than 
9000 names had been sent in; but as the 
session advanced, and before the final vote 
was taken, the number grew to 21,540. 
Thus the number of petitioners this year 
up to this time is more than fifty per cent 
greater than last year. 

The woman suffrage petitions sent In 
since Jan. 1, 1883, are as follows :— 

1883, 43 petitions, 4.907 signers. 
1884, 314 ” 21,640 “ 
1885, 181 sad 15,463 “ 





Total, 538 petitions. 41,010 signers. 


These petitions are sent in every case to a 
representative of the town or city in which 
they were circulated. By a careful compar- 
ison of these petitions you will find that 
each year the names are mostly new, and 
that the above petitions contain more than 
35.000 different signers. In estimating the 
value of these petitions, it should be re- 
membered that the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has not paid one dollar to canvass- 
ers. The petitions have all been circu- 
Jated in their respective localities by 
friends of the moveinent, mostly by wom- 
en, who have given all the time and labor 
which these petitions represent, from pub- 
lic spirit and a sincere desire for a right 
to vote. Again. these petitions represent 
less than one-third of our towns and cities. 
If circulated every where in the State, more 
than 100,000 names would be the result. 
Again. not one-fifth of the adult inhabitants 
even of the districts canvassed, have been 
called upon. Therefore these petitions 
show a very general and wide-spread sym- 
pathy with this movement, which needs 
only organization to be irresistible. 

Most of these petitions are for municipal 
suffrage, as the practical step to be first 
taken. But this vear, and every year, a 
number of petitions have been circulated, 
asking for everything which the Legislature 
can grant by statute; viz.: municipal suf- 
frage, county suffrage, and presidential 
suffrage, and also asking for the submission 
of an amendment to the State Constitution, 
abolishing all political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. The Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, at its State Conven- 
tion in January, voted to urge especially 
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upon this committee two practical meas- 
ures: viz.:— 

1. Resolved, That while we rejoive in the tn- 
creasing number of women voters for school 
committee in the Citv of B ston in face of grave 
obstacles, we bold that changes in the law are 
imperatively needed in order to secure a general 
acceptance ot the duty by women. We ask, Ist, 
That the assessors shall take the names of all 
women at their residences as is now done in the 
case of men, and sbal! assess a poll tax on all 
women as upon all men, and that upon the pay- 
ment of such tax, the women's names shall be 
placed on the voting list as in case of men, with 
out requiring any sworn schedule of property for 
taxation, so long as a sworn schedule is not re- 
quired of men. 

2. That a reform in City Government is the 
most pressing political necessity of our time, and 
we heartily approve of every wise effort to effect 
it, Buta reform in the Government can only be 
effected by a reform in the constituency. We 
therefore urge the admission of women citizens 
as voters upon the payment of a voluntary poll 
tax us in the case of men, as demanded alike by 
justice and expediency, in the interest of good 
order, economy and public morals. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs.Ednah 
D. Cheney, Lelia J. Robinson, now resident 
in Seattle, Washington Territory, Hon. 
William I. Bowditch, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
successively addressed the Committee. 
Mrs. Stone presented a Woman Suffrage 
Catechism. A fuller report will be made 
next week. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CATECHISM. 


At the woman suffrage hearing before 
the Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, on the 17th inst., Luey Stone said: 


Gentlemen of the Committee: —We have 
come up to this room for many years, 
vainly asking for equal rights with your- 
selves. We have quoted the great princi- 
ples on which our government is based: 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. We have found those prin- 
ciples are not respected in their application 
to women. We have answered over and 
over all the objections that have ever been 
offered against the ballot for woman. We 
have quoted the sucvessful working of 
woman suffrage wherever it has been tried, 
in England, Scotland, Ontario, and in our 
own Western ‘Territories, without avail. I 
propose now, by a few questions and an- 
swers, to show the historic record Massa- 
chusetts legislators are making for them- 
selves. For vou are making history. What 
you doin this matter will be read a hun- 
dred years hence, and whether with pride 
or shame by your descendants depends up- 
on what you do. ‘The chance is given you 
to win honor for yourselves, and the last- 
ing gratitude of the race, by being just to 
women, applying in their case the princi- 
ple of the consent of the governed. The 
historic record the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has made for itself, up to this hour, 
will appear by the following questions and 
answers: 

Question — Shall the men and women 
who are to obey the laws have a right to 
make them ? 

Answer—No. 
that right. 

@.—But there must be laws that espee- 
ially concern women. Who shall make 
those laws? 

A.—Only men shall make them. 

Q.—May not mothers help make the 
laws that settle their legal relation to their 
children? 

A.—They shall not. he men shall have 
the sole right to make such laws. 

@.—May not married women help make 
the laws that decide what share of the 
property acquired by a husband and wife 
during marriage shall belong to the wife? 

A—No. Only men shall have that 
right. 

@.—May not a married woman help 
make the laws that decide how much of 
her property acquired before her marriage 
shall belong to her husband after her 
death? 

A.—No. The men shall decide it. 

(.—Who shall make the laws that de- 
cide how much of the property of the hus- 
band shall go to the wife? 

A.—The men shall make them. 

@.—Who shall make the laws that de- 
cide how,and how much, a wife may will of 
her own property ? 

A.—The men. 

@.—Who shall make the laws that de- 
cide the rights of married partners in case 
of marriage and divorce and alimony ? 

A.—The men. 

().——By the laws the men have made, do 
the father and mother have an equal legal 
right to their children? 

A.—No. The right of the father shall 
be supreme so long as he lives with his 
wife. . 

(@.—What share shall a husband have in 
the real estate of his wife? 

A.—He shall have the use of the whole 
of it as long as he lives, if his wife has ever 
had a living child. 

Q —What is his right to that property 
salled ? 

A.—** The estate by the courtesy.” 

Q.—What share shall a wife have in the 
real estate of her husband ? 

A.—She shall have the use of one-third 
after her husband’s death. 

@.—What is the right to that property 
called ? 

A,—It is commonly called “the widow’s 
incumbrance,” ‘dower,’ or ‘*widows’ 
thirds.” 

@.—If the wife die before her husband, 
what share of the property earned by her- 
self and by her husband during their mar- 
riage may she have to will to her children, 
or to anybody? 

A.—Not a cent’s worth. 

Q.—Who made the law? 

A.—The men. 

«).—Shall the men and women who pay 
taxes have a right to say how much they 
shall pay, who shall spend the money, and 
how it shall be spent? 

A.—No. Only the men shall have these 
rights. 


Only the men shall have 





@.—Shall all soldiers and sailors honor- 
orably discharged from service have a 
right to vot, whether they are paupers or 
not, or whether they have paid a poll-tax 
or not? 

A.—They shall. 

().—Shall not male Indians. and people 
of volor called Indians, have a right to 
vote for all officers of town, county, State 
and nation? 

A.——They shall. 

() —Shall female citizens have a right to 
vote as freely as the male Indians do and 
on the same questions? 

A,— They shall not. 

@ —For what may they vote? 

A.—For members of the school commit- 
tee, after they have asked to be taxed. 

@.—May a wife will her personal prop- 
erty as treely as a husband may will his? 

A,—She may not. 

@.—How much of It may she be free to 
will? 

A.—One-half. 

Q.—What must be done with the other 
half? 

A.—She must do with the other half just 
what her husband gives her permission to 
do by his consent written on the will. 

Q.—When a husband brutally assaults 
his wife, who shall have the sole right to 
make the law that will punish him? 

A,—The men. 

Q.—If women were milk-cans, would 
they be promptly prvtected ? 

A.—They would. 

().—How long since Massachusetts wom- 
en asked for the only power that will pro- 
tect them, viz.: the ballot? 

A.—Vhirty-two years. 

Q.—When was application first made to 
protect milk-cans? 

A,—Last year. 

Q.—What was done about It? 

A.—By House Bill No. 184,it was enacted 
that *‘Whoever, without the consent of 
the owner thereof, takes, uses, sells, dis- 
poses of, buys, or trafties in, any milk-can 
or cans, marked or stamped with the name, 
initial or device of any dealer or dealers in 
milk, or wiltully mars, erases, or covers 
over said name, initial or device of any 
such dealer or dealers in milk, 830 marked 
or stamped on said can or cans, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 


jail not exceeding one year.” 


().—Have the Legislature the same right 
and power to secure municipal suffrage 
for women that they have to secure pro- 
tection and safety for milk-cans? 

A.—They have. 

Q.—What makes the difference in the 
legislative action about milk-cans and 
about women? 

A.—Vhe owners of milk-cans have votes 
and can protect their interests. Women 
have no votes; hence their interests are 
not protected. 

@.—Do men claim for themselves every 
right they deny to women? 

A.—They do. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN CONNECTICUT. 





A committee hearing on a bill permit- 
ting women to vote in school meetings 
was given in the room of the Board of Ed- 
ucation at the Capitol, Hartford, Ct., last 
week Friday. The room was. filled 
with advocates of the measure. ‘The bill 
drawn by Hon. John Hooker limited the 
vote to tax-paying women, and to mothers 
and grandmothers; and another limita- 
tion required the children or grandchil- 
dren to be in the district where the vote 
was cast. Mr. Hooker said that he drew 
up a bill in this way that it might not 
meet the fate of its predecessors. The bill 
lets the Catholic and the Protestant vote 
on equal terms, but with this limitation : 
every woman voting must be a tax-payer. 
He cited President Hopkins, of Williams 
College, as cordially indorsing the move- 
ment to put women in charge of school 
matters. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and Mrs. Kim- 
ball, of Hartford, spoke well in support of 
the bill. Mrs. Nimball said she had been 
long a teacher, and in all her experience 
she had found women, and especially 
mothers, most interested in the schools. 
Schools conducted by men alone were 
rigid and mechanical, and needed the in- 
fluence of women. ’ 

Judge Sheldon. of New Haven, spoke 
forcibly, but deprecated the limitations of 
the bill, and the fact that former action of 
the Legislature had made such limitations 
seem necessary. He warned the Legis- 
lature that Connecticut was behind every 
New England State in regard to the vot- 
ing of women. When Connecticut refused 
to let negroes vote she did not tax them. 
He might have said that she did not tax 
male negroes, for colored women were 
taxed. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball, of Hartford, also 
spoke in support of the right of women to 
vote, especially on school questions. 

‘There will be a second hearing. 

L. 8 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


The Annual Convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Steinway Hall, New York city, on 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 12 and 13. 

We have room this week only for the 
following summary : 

OFFICERS 1885, 
President—Lillie Devereux Blake. 
Vice-Presidents at Large — Matilda Joslyn 

Gage, Susan B. Anthony. 

Vice-Presidents by Counties—Albany Co., Joan 

M. Cole, 192 Elm Street, Albany; Allegany Co., 





1885. 


Mrs. Wilkes Angel, Wellsville; Broome Co., 
Ida GC. Dildine, M. D., Binghamton; Cattarau- 
gus Co., Mary Fitz, Salamanca; Cayuea Cov., 
Hanna L. Howland, Sherwood; Chautauqua Co, 
Mary Armstrong, M. D., Jamestown; Cuemung 
Co., Etta R. Payne, 129 East Chemung Srreet, 
Elmira; Chenungo Co.. Myra B. Hyde, Oxford; 
C inton Co., Hannah 8S. Lansing, Plattsburgh; 
Columbia Co., Maria A. Rowe, East Coatham; 
Cortiand Co., Lydia 8. Strowbridge, M. D., Cort- 
land; Delaware Co., Emma A. Knapp, Dethi; 
Dutchess Co, Abbey Landis, Poughkeepsie; 
Erie Co.. Charlotte Mutiigan, 457 Park Place, 
Buffalo; Essex Co., Nancy L. Witherspoon, Jay; 
Franklin Co., Louisa M. Flanders, Malone; Ful- 
ton Co., Elizabeth Cady Stanton,Johnstown ; Gen- 
esee Co., F. H. Morgan, Le Rov; Herkimer Co, 
Rev. G. W. Powell, Herkimer; Jefferson Co., 
Asenath Coolidge, Watertown; Kings Co., Mary 
W. Chapman, 160 Hicks Street, Brooklyn; Lew- 
is Co., Mary D. O'Donnell, Lowville; Living- 
ston Co., Fidelia Whitcomb, M. D., Nunda; 
Madison Co., Helen M. Jarvis, Canastota; Mun- 
roe Co., Luella C. Smith, 16 North Washington 
Street, Rochester; Montgomery Co., Elizabeth 
M. Baldwin, Amsterdam; New York Co., Clem- 
ence 8. Lozier, M. D., 102 West 48th Street, New 
York; Niagara Co, Sarah L. Cushing, Lock- 
port; Oaeida Co., Delia A. Avery, Clinton; On- 
ondaga Co., Mrs. Z. T. Watkys, 23 North Geddes 
Street, Syracuse; Ontario Co., Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, Geneva; Orange Co., L. Adelaide Schram, 
Newburgh; Orleans Co.,Edmund L. Pitts, Me- 
dina; Oswego Co., Marv D. Sheldon, Oswego; 
Otsego Co., Emily E. Niles, Cooperstown; Put- 
nam Co., Eliza A. Hopkins. Carmel; Queens Co., 
Mary K. Peil, Flushing: Rensselaer Co., Caro- 
line Gilkey Rogers, 5 61st Street, Trov; Rich- 
mond Co., Albert O. Willcox, West Brighton; 
Rockland Co., Mary Oldfield, Haverstraw; St 
Lawrence, Mary F. Fackrell, Ogdensburg; Sar- 
atoga Co., Mary L. Hurd, Saratoga; Schenectady 
Co., Austin Yates, Schenectady; Schvharie Co., 
Minard Harder, Cobleskill; Schuyler Co., Mrs. 
M. Scbhlay, Watkins; Seneca Co., Emma 8. 
Ailen, Seneca Falls; Steuben Co., Sarah W. 
Ellis, Howellsville; Sutfolk Co., Helen M. Stone, 
Riverhead; Sullivan Co., Jane Wales, Oakland 
Valley; Tioga Co., Mary L. Briggs, M. D., Owe- 
go; Tompkins Co., Mary R. Clapp, Ithaca; Ul- 
ster Co., Sarah H. Hallock, Milton; Warren Co., 
Jane M. Wilson, Caldwell; Washington Co., 
David Baker, Easton; Wayne Co, Miranda 
Rogers, Lyons; Westchester Co., Mrs. Edwin 
M. Studwell, Tarrytown; Wyoming Co., Char- 
lotte A. Cleveland, Perry; Yates Co., Olive T. 
H. Ingalls, Glenora. 

Corresponding Seeretary — Mary 
Howell, 76 Eagle Street, Albany. 

Recording Secretary—Helen M. Loder, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Foreiqn Corresponding Secretary—Clara Ney- 
mann, Berlin, Germany 

Chairman Lxecutive Committee—Gertrude La- 
briskie, M. D., 279 West 44th Street, New York. 

Treasurer—Miss Jennie McAdam, Yonkers. 

Advisory Council—Hon. James W. Husted, 
Peekskill; Hon. Michael C. Murphy, 441 Wash- 
ington Street, New York; Hon. Charlies S. Ba- 
ker, Rochester; Hon. James Haggerty, 151 Kast 
5Uth Street, New York. 


fesolutions were adopted as follows: 


Seymour 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas the State of New York ciaims to be a 
commonwealth founded to secure equal liberty 
to all its people, therefore, 

1. We demand that the exercise of the rights 
of suffrage be not limited tu any portion of our 
people, but secured on equal terms to the women 
and men of the State. 

2. We make this demand on behalf of the 
working-women who are laboring by hundreds 
of thousands in our school-rooms, our stores, 
and our tactories, always at less pay for the 
same work than men whose services are no 
more valuable, an injustice resting on the arbi- 
trary assumption otf woman's inferiority, which 
the power of :he ballot alone can remove. 

3. We make this demand in behalf of the moth- 
ers of the State, who at present have no power to 
contro! the moral atmosphere in which their chi'- 
dr n must grow up, or even to reguiate the sani- 
tury conditions which in all our large cities con- 
Stantiv threaten them with disease and death 

4. We make this demand in behalf of the con- 

scientious, law-abiding women of the State, that 
they may have some power of control over the 
vices which now degrade every community. 
5 We call upon the Legislature now in session 
at once to enact a law which shall protect all the 
citizens of the State in the exercise of the right of 
suffrage on equal terms without regard to sex. 


There were also resolutions of regret at 
the death of Hon. Charles J. Folger and 
Mrs. Lucia A. Roebling, to whose skill the 
construction of the Brooklyn bridge was 
largely due. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 


A reform in the government of cities is 
the most pressing political problem of our 
time. Especially is it such in Massachu- 
setts, for here the whole growth of our 
population is in the cities. Our country 
towns have fewer inhabitants to-day than 
ten years ago; they will have fewer ten 
years hence than now. Our population 
grows, but the growth is wholly manufac- 
turing and commercial, not agricultural. 
Every year towns desert their old forms 
of government, and become cities. ‘Thus 
the personal participation of the citizen 
in local government becomes steadily less, 
and a government by delegated bodies 
takes its place. 

This change is in many respects an evil. 
The nearer we keep government to the 
people, the purer and more economical it is 
found to be. In the city, the voters no 
longer meet in town meeting for discus- 
sion and action: they meet only in their 
separate wards to choose representatives. 
Even there they are subdivided by party 
lines; the Republican meets only Repub- 
licans, the Democrat only Democrats. 
These meetings do not deliberate. They 
assemble at the call of political committees 
to ratify or defeat nominations previously 
planned, and the whole system has become 
a machine controlled by men who make 
politics a trade. ‘Thus the caucuses tend 
to become mere scrambles for office. They 
are not agreeable or interesting except to 
place-hunters and their supporters. Pub- 
lic interests and the qualifications of can- 
didates are not discussed (except to a very 
limited extent in the newspapers), and the 
mass of men have ceased to attend the pri- 
mary meetings. 

This decline of the town meeting into 





the ward caucuses is generally deplored, 





and results in bad nominations. It has 
given rise to associations of citizens who 
have sought to purify city polities by se 
lecting from the caucus nominations of 
both parties. But this commendable ef. 
fort no sooner becomes influential than the 
most adroit and dangerous candidates of 
both parties seek to capture the ‘citizens’ » 
endorsement, which becomes itself a mat- 
ter of bargain and intrigue. Repeatedly, 
of late years, here in Boston, some of the 
worst men nominated on party tickets have 
secured the citizens’ indorsement, and 
thereby an election. 

But beneath these practical obstacles to 
an honest representation lies the far more 
difficult problem of the constituency it- 
self—the character and circumstances of 
the voters. A rapid development of com- 
merce and manufactures has suddenly con- 
centrated in cities a heterogeneous popula. 
tion, unused to self-government, herded to- 
gether in masses, and living literally from 
hand to mouth. Such people are victims 
of demagogues. Children growing up 
under such conditions cannot be educated 
into good citizens by our free schools alone, 
Against the influences of our 300 churches 
are arrayed 3500 licensed liquor-shops and 
many unlicensed ones. ‘These saloons are 
political recruiting stations. No wonder 
that vice and debauchery are spreading. 
Our newspapers reflect in their dismal ar- 
ray of crimes and horrors a community 
that is rotten beforeitis ripe. The Boston 
of 1885, with all its wealth and population, 
is morally and mentally below the average 
level of the Boston of 1835, with its order- 
ly, self-respecting citizens. Our board of 
aldermen recently licensed a prize tight, 
and attended it almost in a body. That 
could not have occurred twenty-live years 
ago. Our council has disgraved itself this 
winter by the grossest blackguardism, and 
seemingly cannot go through the forms of 
an election without casting fraudulent bal- 
lots. Meanwhile, taxes are multiplied and 
the public business is mismanaged. 

‘lo reform these evils we see an associa- 
tion organized: but what does it propose? 
‘lo tuke away the executive powers of the 
council, and concentrate them in the may- 
or and aldermen. Others propose a met- 
ropolitan police commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the State—in other words, a 
limitation of local self-government. Good 
measures, perhaps, as far as they go, but 
quite inadequate. ‘lo reform the city gov- 
ernment we must reform the constituency. 
The constitnency can be reformed in only 
two ways: First, by taking the ballot from 
some who now have it; Or Second, by giv- 
ing the ballot to some who have it not. Now 
no one proposes to take the ballot from any 
class that now votes. No one knows where 
or how to draw a line, or hopes to see one 
drawn. ‘The sole question then is to whom 
can the ballot be extended with a hope of 
thereby promoting good government? 

‘Three extensions are possible: First—To 
men who cannot or will not pay a poll 
tax. Second—to women who cannot or will 
not pay a poll tax. Third—To women who 
ean and will pay a poll tax. 

It can hardly be claimed that the first or 
second class, if allowed to vote, would re- 
form the city government. ‘Chose who ad- 
vocate the admission of these classes to 
the franchise do so on other grounds. 
Ilave we reason to believe that the third 
class would help? Let us see. 

Men now vote in municipal elections on 
the payment of a one dollar poll tax. 
Women vote for school committee only-by 
asking to be assessed and paying a volun- 
tary poll tax of fifty cents and by making 
au sworn statement of all their real and 
personal property for taxation. Male vot- 
ers do not have to apply to pay an addi- 
tional tax in order to vote, nor to make a 
sworn statement of property. Their names 
are taken at their residences by the asses- 
sors; they are assessed a poll tax whether 
they vote or not, and, if they pay it, their 
names are put upon the voting list. In 
Boston about sixty per cent. of the male 
citizens vote, a large majority of whom 
pay only a poll tax. 

Now, suppose that in order to reform the 
city government. we enlarge the present 
restricted school-committee suffrage by 
giving women who pay a dollar poll tax, 
as men do, the full municipal suffrage. 
Instead of requiring women, as now, to ap- 
ply to be assessed and to make a sworn 
statement, let them be treated exactly as 
men are treated—i. e., let the assessors take 
their names at their residences and assess & 
voluntary poll tax of one dollar on every 
woman, as on evéry man, taking no step to 
enforce collection, but making its payment 
the prerequisite for voting, as in the case 
of men. What would follow? Women 
who are influenced by patriotic considera- 
tions would gradually respond. ‘The 
more intelligent and public-spirited would 
vote first; the less intelligent and public- 
spirited would keep their dollars and stay 
at home. Women are the wives, sisters, 
mothers, and daughters. ‘They are in the 
homes and the churches, not in the saloons. 
Only five per cent. of the liquor licenses 
of Boston are granted to women; ninety- 
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five per cent. to men. Women have an in- 
stinetive love of order, purity, and econ- 
omy. Which their feminine occupations 
develop. Even the drunkard’s wife and 
daughters, if they voted at all, would not 
yote for the intluences which make their 
lives miserable. 

I think that no class of women would 
yote with more regard for good morals 
than would the much-abused Catholic and 
Irish women, of whose suffrage so much 
dread is expressed. For they are largely 
under the influence of the clergy, and the 
clergy of all denominations are in favor of 
morality, sobriety, and order. 

In Boston, women have had the suffrage 
for school committee about five years, and 
1,100 exercised it last year. ‘To those who 
know the stringent requirements of the 
law. it is amazing that so muny women 
should have voted under it. All the ordi- 
nary inducements offered to male voters 
are lacking. Yet serious inconvenience 
and expense are annually incurred by 
hundreds of women for the sake of fulfil- 
ling a public duty. 

Never in our municipal history have 
greater public spirit and unselfishness 
been shown by any class of voters than by 
these women. ‘They are intelligent, con- 
scientious, and respectable, far above the 
average of male voters. ‘They are not oftice- 
seekers. ‘The only charge made against 
them is that they are too scrupulous and 
exacting in their choice of candidates to 
be successful in “*practical politics.” Dif- 
fering widely in opinion among themselves, 
these women have shown pluck and prin- 
ciple in an unusual degree. 

It is said that bad women would vote at 
the call of politicians. ‘The facts point to 
an opposite conclusion. For the past tive 
years two parties have anuually struggled 
for the control of the school board. In 
any year, either of these parties, by pay- 
ing a few hundred dollars in fifty-cent poll 
taxes, bringing in its own class of women, 
might have controlled the board. Why 
have they not done so? Because scheming 
and corrupt men find no body of women 
ready or willing to bethus used. Because 
such men do not want their own female 
relatives to vote, and could not control 
them if they did vote. Because the wom- 
en who can be induced to pay a tax for the 
sike of voting are those, and only those, 
who desire the public welfare. 

It is said that woman suffrage would put 
the city under foreign rule. I have my- 
self no fear of our naturalized fellow-citi- 
zens. But for those who have, here are 
the tigures: In 1880 there were in Boston 
91,367 women who can read and write— 
possible voters. Of these, 52,608 were 
Americans, 38.759 foreigners; a majority 
of nearly 14,000 born and educated in 
America. In Massachusetts there were 
{54.852 women who can read and write. 
Of these 326,731 were Americans, 128,121 
foreigners, leaving an American majority 
of 198,610. That women will vote when 
proper inducements are offered is shown 
by Wyoming Territory, where nine-tenths 
of the women vote and only eight-tenths 
of the men, and by Washington ‘Territory, 
where, at the last general election, seven- 
eighths of all the women voted. In Eng- 
land, on a small property qualification, in 
municipal elections as large a proportion 
of the registered women vote as of the reg- 
istered men. But suppose that ‘tonly the 
bad women” hasten to pay their dollar 
poll taxes and rush to the polls—what then? 
Why, then a Legislature elected by men 
alone will repeal the statute and wipe out 
the women’s vote. If the friends of wom- 
an sutfrage are willing to risk this, its op- 
ponrnts can well afford to do so. 

Young men of education and refinement 
enjoy the society of their sisters and lady 
friends. In later life such men find social 
enjoyment with their wives and daughters. 
When it becomes fashionable for women 
to go to the primary meetings and the 
polls, these men will go with them and 
willno longer neglect their political duties. 

Municipal reform is in the air. Now is 
the time to act. Let our Legislature enact 
a municipal woman suffrage law this win- 
ter in the interest of good government. 

Ht. B. B. 


oe 


FURTHER ACTION IN KANSAS. 

On the 5th inst. the committee on the 
political rights of women, through its 
chairman, Hon. Geo. Morgan, of Clay, 
made a favorable report. 

A minority report, signed by Messrs. 
Rash and Seitz, reads as follows: 


Your committee on the political rights of 
Women dissent from the report of the ma- 
jority of said committee on bill No. 188, 
An act conferring the right of suffrage on 
women in cities of the first, second and 
third class, for the reason that we do not 
believe that the women of Kansas are mak- 
ing a demand for that kind of legislation; 
and that to precipitate on this body the 
discussion of propositions of this kind will 
only have the effect of impeding the busi- 
hess of the session of this legislature, and 
Will not be of the slightest benetit to any 
citizen in the State. 


President Riddle has decided that peti- 





tions sent in to the Senate shall go to the 


Christian soul can accomplish in this brief 


Committee on Elections, four of whom are but busy life, as well as an incentive to 
staunch friends of the measure, with Hon. | 


Hl. B. Kelley, of MePherson, chairman. 
' ! 


We could fall into no better hands. 
HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
“ef 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. JACOB GILBERT FORMAN, 

There has recently passed from our 
midst one who deserves more than a casual! 
mention, for he was from the first an earn- 
est friend of equal rights. Rev. Jacob 
Gilbert Forman died at Lynn on the 7th 
of February. He might well be classed 
with the great reformers of the day, and 
was truly aremarkable man. He enjoyed 
the friendship of such men as Henry 
Clay, Gen. Jackson, Thomas Starr King, 
Horace Greeley, and many other persons 
of note. Born at Frederickton, N. B., he 
went when a mere youth to New York, 
and by his energy and faithfulness tri- 
umphed over many obstacles. Endowed 
by nature with superior qualities of heart 
and mind, and possessed of genial, affable 
manners, he made strong friends; chief 
among them was the celebrated Dr. West- 
brook, of New York, who ever took a 
deep interest in his welfare. 

it has often been the writer's privilege 
to hear Mr. Forman relate experiences of 
his early life; and the record of his trials, 
struggles, and successes would prove a 
source of inspiration and encouragement 
tomanyayoung man. Fora while he gave 
lectures on phrenology, and then studied 
law, but his was a strongly religious 
nature, and before his twenty-fifth year he 
had chosen the ministry as his life-work. 
It was a profession for which he was ad- 
mirably fitted, and in which he did faith- 
ful service for many years. 
New England in 1847, and soon took high 
rank among the distinguished preachers of 
the day. 

It was about this time that the great 
question of slavery was agitating the 
hearts and minds of the people. Mr. For- 
man was a man with decided views of 
right and wrong, and he boldly declared 
from his pulpit that ‘slavery was a sin, 
and the disgrace of the American nation.” 
It must have required much moral cour- 
age for this young man thus openly to ex- 
press his convictions, for among his socie- 
ty at West Bridgewater were some who 
regarded slivery as a necessary evil. The 
result was that in 1861 he left this field of 
labor to take charge of the Unitarian soci- 
ety at Nantucket, to the regret of many 
strong personal friends. From the year 
1851 to 1857 he labored at Nantucket and 
Sandwich, and then removed to Alton, [1., 
where he remained as paggor of the Unita- 
rian Church until the breaking out of the 
febellion, when he promptly responded to 
his country’s call, serving as chaplain of 
the famous ‘*Lyon” regiment, as it was 


called, the Tenth Missouri. He was also 


He came to | 





ever strive for the good and the true. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. FB 
ie ed 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Siaith, of Middlefield, 


has been 


| chosen clerk of the Committee on Woman 


Suffrage. 

Senator-elect Stanford, of California, is 
a strong woman suffragist. 
an opponent. 


He succeeds 


The Cook County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation celebrated Miss Anthony's sixty- 
fifth birthday Feb. 15. 


The Alabama Legislature will in all 
probability soon extend further privileges 
to women in the management of property. 


The ‘Home Committee” of Chicago, un- 
der the chairmanship of Ada C. Sweet, 
meets each week, for the study of local 
politics and State laws. 

A delightful reminiscence of an “up 
Nile” trip is given in a paper on “Egypt,” 
by Miss Frances E. Willard, in the Wom- 
an‘’s Magazine for February, Brattleboro’ 
Vt. 

In one of the mountain counties of Ken- 
tucky a woman has held the office of justice 
of the peace for the last ten years, without 
legal authority, but to the public satisfae- 
tion. 


’ 


‘The committee on election laws will re- 
port inexpedient on making election-day 2 
legal holiday. The committee has also 
voted to consider a bill to abolish the poll- 
tax qualification for voting. 

The Senate of West Virginia has passed 
a bill to open the State University at Mor- 
gantown to women. ‘The two days’ debate 
on the bill is said to have developed con- 
siderable partisan rancor. 

Miss Caroline B. Le Row, late instructor 
in elocution at Smith and Vassar, has writ- 
ten a pamphlet entitled, *‘How to Teach 
Reading.” It is published by Clark and 
Maynard, N. Y., and contains many help- 
ful hints. 

Our old and tried friend Mrs. Anna C, 
Field, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has suffered a 
severe bereavement in the loss of her good 
husband, who died last week of heart di-- 
ease, very suddenly. ‘The sympathy of all 
who knew him will be with her in her 
great sorrow. 

The committee on labor heard represen- 
tatives of various manufacturing interests, 
in opposition to a law compelling the 


| weekly payment of wages to operatives, 


the argument being that under the present 
system of monthly payments the working 
people are as well or better off than they 
would be if more frequently paid. 


The Salem /egister says of the suffrage 


| Convention lately held in that city: **As 


secretary of the Western Sanitary Com- | 


mission and War Correspendent of the 
New York Tribune. 


often worked far into the night. 

But Mr. Forman’s best work was done 
as chaplain; his was so tender, so sympa- 
thetic a nature that many a suffering sol- 
dier must have been soothed and comfort- 
ed by his ministrations, and many a soul, 
trembling on the brink of eternity, sus- 
tained and strengthened by his words of 
hope and cheer. Soon after the close of 


The amount of work’ 
that he accomplished was remarkable; he | 


the war he returned to Massachusetts, and | 
his old society, which had so strongly op- | 


posed him in times past, now gave hima 
cordial and unanimous invitation to again 
become their pastor; thus showing it was 
not the man whom they disliked, but the 
principles which he advocated, and also 
showing how time and circumstances will 
revolutionize the feelings and views of the 
people. He accepted their invitation, and 


remained with them until 1870, when he | 


felt that for many reasons it was best for 
him to leave the ministry. Accordingly 
he removed to Lynn, where he has since 
resided. 

If his voice was not often heard from 
the pulpit of late years, he was always 
prompt to advance all necessary reform 
and all worthy objects. The last time he 
spoke in public was at a meeting in Lynn, 
advocating the passage of the Blair Edu- 
cational Bill. His was “the pen of the 
ready writer; it was ever ready to de- 
nounce wrong, to uphold truth and right, 
and hasten the coming of every good cause. 
Many of his sweet and tender hymns, full 
of a simple, childlike faith, have found a 
worthy place in the literature of the day. 
To him death seemed but a covered way 
which opened into light. ‘Sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust,” he met it 
calmly and cheerfully, 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

It is hard for his friends to realize that 
they are never again to feel the grasp of 
his hand or listen to his friendly vvice; 
but the memory of his faithful, noble life 
will always remain with them as an evi- 
dence of how much good a pure, cheerful, 


| imposition of further political duties. 





an outcome of this Convention a local 
League has been formed in this city, with 
a large membership, and monthly meetings 
are to be held.”’ The Observer says: ‘**We 
hope that this Convention may have stimu- 
lated interest in their behalf, so that here- 
after the cause may have more active sup- 
port.” 

The committee on election laws report- 
ed last Monday, that it was inexpedient to 
legislate on the order making every voter 
vote on eleetton day, under a penalty for 
not doing so. ‘The remonstrants may 
breathe freely. Not one in a hundred of 
them has ever voted for schooi commit- 
tee, but they are terribly afraid of ‘the 

The women homcopathists manage to 
get patients from the highest circles here, 
although their little pellets are generally 
laughed at. Chief Justice Waite is on the 
high road to perfect recovery after a series 
of Dr. Winslow’s prescriptions. She also 
attends Mrs. McElroy and her family at 
the White House, just as Dr. Susan Edson 
attended the Garfield family.— Washingtor. 
Letter. 

On Washington’s birthday, two exhibi- 
tions. consisting of musical performances 
and school and kindergarten exercises, will 
be given at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Seuth Boston, cu Monday next, 
Feb. 23, one at 11 A. M., and the other at 
3P.M. Laura Bridgman will be glad to 
receive her friends. She reiterates her ap- 
peal in behalf of the kindergarten, and 
hopes that ‘there will soon be light and 


joy for the little sightless children now 


groping in darkness and gloom.” 


Let the woman who favors the elevation 
of her sex demand her rights, and in every 
honorable way labor for a recognition in 
politics. But little can be effected with- 
out organization. ‘There should be a wom- 
an’s rights party in every State and Terri- 
tory; not composed alone of women—who 
have no vote—but they should be assisted 
by men who will pledge themselves to vote 
for legislators who favor woman's enfran- 
chisement. One man who has a vote can 
wield more influence with the ordinary pol- 
itician than a thousand women without a 
vote.—Boise City (Idaho) Republican. 
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SPECIAL SALE 
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CHOICE CARPETINGS ! 


J.&% J. DOBSON 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Are now offering in their Retail Department, 


525 & 527 Washington St , Boston, 
A FOLL LINE OF 


CARPETINGS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons, $1 50, 


Velvets, $1 to $1 25, 
Body Brussels, $1 to $1 25, 


Tapestries, 50 to 90 ets. 


Extra Superfine, 60 to 75 cts. 





a waist. 





JOURNAL. 


Patented, Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... $225 
“ Thole © BOE cesvcecesccce 175 
Misses’ “ “6 Boned 175 
“ ee OC © BR ceccscccccses -- 150 
Children’s and Infants’.....cecccccccccceeeees 75 








FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 

In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe WomMAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladivs and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and vive it to us iu inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers, One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884............... wee 
EARS 60 cs ccccsccscscceccess eoveece 
Surplus, Including Capital..... eeeeesses 


1 WOMEN 





INSURED SAME RATES 


tee eeeeeereeeesseecessseseesess $8,281,060 44 

Ceececcscccecee cocscccer cece 6,374,197 56 

eveve teeeseeeeeceeeeseesceseess $1,906,862 88 
AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


Judge Fane, of Salt Lake, has ruled that 
a plural wife has no rights of inheritance, 
and can not attain such rights by long con- 
tinuance in the illegal relations; that she 
is no wife in law, and can not, therefore, 
be a widow. 

Water-color paintings, by some of the 
ladies of the recently-formed Orange Art 
Association, may now be seen on the walls 
of the American Water-Color Societys 
which opened its exhibition at the Acad- 
emy of Design, in New York, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 8. A picture by Miss Emily 
Fenner, of South Orange, N. J., entitled 
“A Peasant Girl Spinning,” which was 
much admired at the recent Orange Ex- 
hibition, has been placed upon the line, 
and was sold on the first day that the 
American Water-Color Exhibition opened. 
Miss Emily Fenner is the newly elected 
treasurer of the Orange Art Association, 


,and a young artist of great promise. 


‘The Connecticut Legisiatire lias yer sist- 
ently retused, hitnertu, to les the women 
of thar S' ate Yote even’ for school commit- 
tee. The Legisleters feel morally certain 
that the bad and ignorant women would be 
the first to rush tu the polls, and that the 
schools would be’ swamped by their vote. 
Accordingly the Connecticut suffragists 
have drawn up a bill providing that tax- 
paying women who are mothers or grand- 
mothers may vote for school committee, 
hoping that in this very restricted form 
the measure may pass. They have had 
one hearing before the committee, and are 
to have another. Meanwhile the Idaho 
Legislature has quietly gone ahead and 
enacted a law allowing all women who are 
free-holders to vote at school elections. 





MRS. C. A, HUMPHREYS, 
CHIROPODIST, 


84 PEMBROKE STREET, BOSTON. 


Hours: 10 to 12.30 and 2 to 5. 


By my new mode of operating, Corns are entirely re- 
moved without pain; thereby giving immediate and 
permanent relief, and avoiding the necessity and ex- 
pense of frequent visits for treatment. 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - - 





BOSTON. 
OUR ANNUAL §S 


SHOPWORN 


BOOTS and SHOES 


FOR CASH ONLY, 
COMMENCED ON MONDAY. 


We shall offer GREAT BARGAINS in 
all departinents. 

A large quantity of odd lots, mis-fits, 
&ec., among which can be found, FOR 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, HAND- 
SEWED BOOTS, of our own make, at 
very low prices, 


We invite special attention to our Gentle- 
men’s and Boys’ Department, in which we 
shall offer a large assortment, 


T. E. MOSELEY & CO. 


469 WASHINGUON STREET., 


BOSTON. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voor 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fail. 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FISHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples.’”’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. 1 had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
— of natural color.”—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass, 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dreasing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS. ro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 
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HENRY FAWCETT. 


O strenuous epirit, darkling hast thou shined! 
© light unto thy country, who hast lent 
Eyes to the dim hope of the ignorant! 

Why the great form of Justice standeth blind 
Thou dost make plain, From thy immuréd mind 
Thou, as from prison-walls, thy voice hast sent 

Forceful for faculty's enfranchisement, 
And free commérce of sympathies that bind 

Men into nations; even thy harsh divorce 
From the familiar gossip of the eyes 

Moved thee to speed swect human intercourse 
By art's most switt and kindly embassies 

So didst thou bless all life, thyself being free 


Of faction, that last bond of liberty. 
— Spectator. 


“or 


THY SONG. 


BY FRANCES L. MACE. 





Ask me not which of all my songs is thine; 
Ask of the Spring, when first the blossoms stir, 
Which of their fairy pennons waves for her; 
Ask of the Night what star of all that shine 

Is her own signet, peerless and divine; 

Ask of the Sun which purple follower 

Among the clouds is his sole worshipper, 
Lifting at dawn his colors and his sign. 

As stars are born of Night, as flowers of Spring, 
Ase clouds the royal hnes of sunlight wear, 

And all an equal rank and kinship know, 

So is thy memory the awakening, 

The living warmth, the radiance large and fair, 
In which all songs of mine to utterance grow. 


“ee - 


THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
A tender child of summers three, 
Secking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 
“Oh, Mother! Take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 
We older children grope our way 
Froin dark behind to dark before ; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 
And there is darkness nevermore. 
Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is sma!l, and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 


And let us feel the light of Thee! 


—St, Nicholas. 
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HAEMONY. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 





A little dust the summer breeze 
Had sifted up within a cleft, 
A slanted raindrop from the trees, 
A tiny seed by chance airs left 
It was enough; the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 
Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 
And dews that did the bare rock stud; 
And crowned at length her simple head 
With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 
And burning like a dusky star— 
Sweetness upon so little fed, 
Ah me! ah me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 

That need so little, ah! so less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 

The sun-sweet blossom, happiness ; 
And sing, those dying hearts that come 
To go, their swan-song flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 

To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss—these things make heaven; and yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget, 

To give that little, ere ‘tis fled. 

Ah me! ah me! 
And sad hearts go uncomforted. 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 
Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine, who day 
By day beneath thy shadow grow; 
Only for what, from that full store, 
Had made me rich, nor left thee poor; 
A drift of blossom, needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 
A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead agsin 
Come back after long years of pain, 
Lonely, for these my sick heart bled— 
Ah me! ah me! 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted! 


EVE’S JEALOUSY. 


She had promised him that she would 
mend the lining of his new overcoat if he 
would wear another and leave that at 
home. And so, as he had left it, she took 
it from the hall and carried it into her sew- 
ing-room. She was Mrs. Wilton, and she 
had been married five years, and never in 


all that time had had one unhappy mo- | 


ment. Mr. Wilton had been very atten- 
tive, very kind. and had never made her 
jealous. She often said she was the hap- 
piest woman living. Now as she looked at 
the lining. and compared the silk with the 
torn portion, she was thinking these 
thoughts : 

‘“*He is just the dearest, best, truest fel- 
low in the world,” said Eve Wilton to her- 
self. ‘‘I’m not half good enough for him. 
I wonder what this is in his pocket; it 
bulges it all out of shape.” 

She put her hand into the breast-pocket 
as she spoke, and drew out a little pack- 
age. wrapped up in silver paper and tied 
with blue ribbon. 

“Something he has bought for me, I sus- 
pect,” said Eve. ‘Il wonder what itis. I 
think I won't open it until he comes home,” 
and then she started to mend the coat. 

*T wonder what it is.” she said. ‘Tom 
did mean to get me an opera glass, I know ; 
but this is not the shape of the parcel. It 
doesn’t seem like a book. lt might be 
lace wound on a card—real lace.” 

She looked at the package again. 

“I do wonder what it is,” said she, and 
finished hemming the patch down. 
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she said. “I thought the tear much longer. 
Now. | do wonder what is in that pack- 
age.”’ 

Eve put the coat over a chair, and took 
up the parcel. 

‘Tom wouldn't mind,” she said; **I will 
just take a peep; I’m sure it’s for me.” 

Then she undid the ribbon, unfolded the 
paper, and saw letters. 

‘Dear Tom,” said she, “he must keep 
my old letters next his heart. and he has 
never told me.” 

The writing was not hers; she saw that. 

“Hlis mother’s letters,” she said; ‘he 
loved his mother so.” 

Then she began to tremble a little, for 
the letters did not begin **My dear son,” 
nor anything like it. She cast her eyes 
over them; they were love-letters. 

‘Tom has loved some other woman be- 
fore he met me,” she said, beginning to cry. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried out. Oh, 
foolish, foolish creature that I am! Of 
course she died, and he only loves me 
now. It was all before we met. ! must 
not mind’— But there she paused, gave 
a little scream, and threw the letter from 
her as though it had been a serpent and 
had bitten her. It was dated the past 


week. It was not four days old. “Oh! 
oh!” eried Eve. “Ob, what shall I do? 
Tom, my ‘Tom! What shall Ido? He is 
false—Tom. Oh, | have gone mad! No, 


there are the letters. They are really 
there. Why dol not die? Do people live 
through such things as these?” 

Then she knelt onthe floor and gathered 
up the letters, and steadily read them 
through. ‘There were ten of them. Such 
love-letters! No other interpretation could 
be put on them. They were absurd love- 
letters, such as are always produced in 
court in cases of breach of promise. They 
called him *Popsey Wopsey.” and **Lovey 
Dovey.” and “Own Sweetness,” and they 
were all signed. ** Your own Nellie.” 

“Tt is all true.” said poor Eve, wringing 
her hands. ‘And it is worse than any- 
thing L ever heard of. I trusted him so! 
I believed in bim so! My ‘Tom, my own 
dear ‘om !” 

Then she wiped her eyes and gathered 
up the letters, wrapped the silver paper 
around them, tied the blue ribbon and put 
| them back in the breast-pocket of that 
dreadful overcoat, and hung it in the hall. 

‘Tom shall never know,” she said. “I 
will never seé him again; when he comes 
home I shall be dead. I will not live to 
bear this.” 

Then she sat down to think over the best 
means of suicide. She could hang herself 
to the chandelier with a window-blind 
cord, but then she would be black in the 
face and hideous. She could drown her- 
self, but then her body would go floating 
down the river to the sea, and drowned 
people looked even worse than strangled 
She was too much afraid of firearms 
to shoot herself, even in this strait; but 
ah! a sudden thought. She would take 
poison. Yes, that would be the best, and 
though she would never see Tom again, 
he would see her and remorse would sting 
him. 

Here she made a great mistake. A man 
who is coolly treacherous to women never 
has any remorse. However, it is natural 
to believe that remorse is possible to a 
man whom one has heretofore believed to 
be an angel in human form, and Eve took 
a little miserable comfort from the thought 
that Tom would kneel beside her coftin 
and burst into tears and passionate ex- 
elamations of regret, which she perhaps 
might see from some spiritual post of ob- 
servation. So, having put ona hat and a 
thick veil. Eve betook herself down the 
street and round the corner to the chemist. 


ones, 





The chemist was an old German, a be- 
nevolent one, with red cheeks and a smil- 
ing mouth, and when she asked for poison 
for rats, he said, **So!" and beamed: mild- 
lt tipoh hér, ' +" + 

“*T want it very strong,” 

“So! said che ¢hémist. 

“But not 1 give mare. pain than is nee- 
essary,” said Eve. ‘ 

“To the rats?” asked the «chemist. 

“Yes,” said Eve, “or course; and it 
must be quick, and not make one black in 
the face.” 

With a grave countenance he compound- 
ed a powder and handed it across the 
counter. Eve took it, passed him the few 
coppers he asked, and walked off. Once 
home, she went at once to her room, tak- 
ing the powder with her, and threw her- 
self on the bed. Once or twice she tasted 
the powder with the tip of her tongue, 
hoping it was not very disagreeable. 
Then, finding it sweet, she bravely swal- 
lowed it. 

“It is all over,’ she said. ‘*Oh, Heaven, 
forgive me, and forgive Tom!” And then 
she laid herself down upon her pillow. 

Just as she did so, the familiar sound of 
a latch key in the door below startled her. 
It was ‘Tom. and now he was calling her. 

‘“*“Eve—Eve—Eve—where are you?” 

Never before had she refused to answer 
that voice. Why had he come to torture 


said Eve. 
Fea ide 4° 
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‘There wasn't much to mend, after all,” | her dying moments? Hark! Now he was 


He was in the room. 
Are youill, Eve? 


bouncing up stairs. 

**What isthe matter? 
he exclaimed. 

**No,” said she faintly, “‘only tired.” 

*Ah! you look tired, little one,” said he. 
“Teame home to get the overcoat. I sup- 
pose you've found out by this time that 
that in the hall is not mine. I wore John- 
son's overcoat home from the office last 
night by mistake, and he is anxious about 
it. He asked me if there was any one in 
the house who would be apt to meddle 
with papers in his pocket. I said I thought 
Thadn’ta jealous wife—eh? What's 


. 


not, 
the matter, Eve? 

“QO Tom.” cried Eve, hysterically. “O 
‘Tom, say itagain! It was not your coat? 
© ‘Tom, kiss me.” 

“Why, what's the matter, Eve?” he cried 
out. * You must be ill.” 

“Oh, Lam a wicked woman, Tom!” she 
‘There were letters in the pocket 
read them. I thought 
I—I took poison, 


cried. 
—love-letters. I 
you were false to me. 


Tom. I'm going todie—and I long to live 
so. O'Tom, save me!” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Tom. “Oh, good 
heavens! What poison?” 

“Mr. Hoffman will know. I bought it 
of him. Perhaps he can save me!” cried 
Eve, 


Away went ‘om, white as death, to the 
chemist’s shop. He burst in like a whirl- 
wind. 

“The lady!" he 
who bought poison here just now. 
took it by mistake. You must save her. 
She is dying!” 

“No, no!” said the old German. ‘Be 
calm. Beat rest. She cannot die of dat! 
When a lady asks me for poison dat will 
not turn a rat black in de face. I say to 
myself, ‘so!’ I smells some ding, and I 
give her shust a little sugar. She could 
take a pound. Go home and tell her dat 
I never sells poison to women dat ery, and 
do not wish de rat to become black in de 
face. So—be calm.” 

So Tom flew home again, and Eve re- 
joived; and hearing that Johnson was a 
single man who admitted himself to be en- 
gaged, she did not rip the patch off his 
coat, as she at first intended.—Selected. 


“The lady 
She 


gasped, 
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MISS FREEMAN HAD THE BEST OF IT. 


The following amusing account of a 
friendly passage-at-arms between a Pro- 
fessor of Brown and the accomplished 
President of Wellesley is clipped from the 
Journal of Education: 


At the late meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, in Providence. 
Miss Alice E. Freeman, president of 
Wellesley College, made a strong plea in 
behalf of nigher education for women. 

General Morgan followed in a short 
speech, in the course of which he advised 
the young ladies of Providence who de- 
sire a college education to knock at the 
doors of Brown University loud and long 
until they gain admission. 

Prof. John L. Lincoln defended the con- 
servative policy of the venerable college 
in excluding young women. “We be- 
lieve,” said he, “tin the higher education 
of women, but not in co-edueation. And 
we have a strong argument against co-ed- 
ucation in the person of Miss Freeman her- 
self.” 

Miss Freeman replied: “IT must confess 
that [| was co-educated. In company with 
a mere handful of girls. along with fifteen 
hundred boys, I studied in Michigan Uni- 
versity. I should be disloyal to my alma 
mater if | did not express my gratitude to 
the institution that did so much for me.” 

Prof. Lincoln further said: “If the boys 
from Brown should knock at the doors of 
Wellesley, would) Miss Freeman admit 
them?’ 

Miss Freeman replied: ‘There are but 
few colleges in America where girls can 
get a college education. The oldest of 
these—Oberlin—is not forty years old; 
the next oldest, not over twenty. Most 
of the colleges open to women have been 
founded within ten years. All the older 
schools, like Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
‘Princeton, Williams, Amherst, with their 
great endowments, ample buildings, libra- 
ries, apparatus, ete., are open to boys, and 
offer the most urgent invitation to all who 
wish to enter. ‘There is more than room 
for all. Millions of money are lavished 
upon these colleges for boys. But girls 
are excluded. Kvery argument that is 
valid for the higher education of boys is 
equally strong in behalf of the higher edu- 
sation of girls. And yet girls are not ad- 
mitted to these old, rich colleges. Welles- 
ley and a few other young. poor colleges, 
are the only places where the girls of our 
country, those who are to be teachers in 
our schools, and who are called upon to fill 
many places of trust and responsibility,— 














| own 


those who are to be the wives and mothers | 
of the future, those who specially for their | 


own sake as well as for the sake of the 
homes they are to preside over, and of so- 
ciety itself, need all the retining, strength- 
ening, ennobling influences which spring 
out of a college training.—can have its ad- 
vantages. Last year we had to turn away 
three hundred girls because we had no 
room for them. If young men should ask 
admission, we should be obliged to say, 
‘We have no room for the girls who can- 
not get into Brown. There is room there 
for vou, and to spare. Why should we 
admit you. who do not need to come, and 
who can go to colleges so much better 
equipped than ours? If we admit you, we 
must turn away our girls, who cannot en- 
ter the colleges that are open to you.’” 
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NOT COMPETITORS, BUT ALLIES. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, } 
JAN. 20, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An article in the JOURNAL of Dee. 
entitled **What the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment has done for Women,” containing an 
extract from the last census of Massachu- 
setts, seems to me to demand a protest in 
the name of the suffrage movement. Under 
its present heading, this article saddles 
upon the movement the responsibility for 
the factory system and all its attendant 
evils. Besides being historically and 
economically mistaken, this view of the 
movement, if persistently urged, would se- 
riously injure us, as I shall demonstrate. 

So far as the suffrage movement has se- 
cured to women the control of their own 
persons and property, it has contributed 
to their conducting business upon their 
own responsibility ; so far as it has secured 
general and special educational advan- 
tages, and technical training for certain 
professions and employments requiring 
skill, it has contributed to bring about the 
present industrial status of women; and so 
far as it has helped to break down prejudice 
against the employment of women, it has 
contributed to the same end; but these 
three cases cover a minority of the women 
enumerated in the census quotation, which 
mentions, for instance, 11.822 dressmakers 
and 14,467 operatives employed in cotton, 
sieve, saw, button, and oil mills. It must 
be refreshing to the earnest leaders of the 
suffrage movement to be told that their 
efforts have produced nearly twelve thous- 
and dressmakers! And as to the factory 
hands, if the suffrage movement produced 
the fourteen thousand recorded by the cen- 
sus in Massachusetts, whence come the 
hundreds of thousands of women mill oper- 
atives in Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, where there is unfortunately no suf- 
frage movement whatever? As a matter of 
fact, the suffrage movement has no causal 
connection with the employment of women 
in mills. That is a result of a phase of in- 
dustrial development in which the compe- 
tition of manufacturers among themselves 
forces them to employ the cheapest avail- 
And the competition of the 
forces thous- 


SS 


mis 


able labor. 
workers among themselves 
ands of women to sell their working power 
at the lowest living price. ‘This phase of 
development is common to all industrially 
progressive countries, whether they have 
a suffrage movement or not. American 
manufacturers have no more objection to 
employing women than to employing Chi- 
nese, Hungarian, or [talian ~workingmen, 
and for the same reason, that they can be 
used to force down wages. But hundreds 
of thousands of American workingmen 
have grave obje@tion to the employment of 
women, under existing circumstances, and 
for the same reasons which lead them to 
object to the employment of Chinese, Hun- 
garians and Italians; namety, that all these 
competitors alike threaten to supplant the 
native workman in time, and do actually 
reduce wages below the American standard 
of life meanwhile. Further, this same 
competition tends increasingly to drive the 
wife into the mill to compete with her hus- 
band, both earning little more than he 
alone earned a few years before; a cireum- 
stance ruinous to all home life. Under 
such circumstances the working man’s ob- 
jection cannot be disposed of as prejudice. 
It is only too well founded. If, therefore, 
the suffrage movement should persistently 
assume the blame which does not attach to 
it, for having brought about a state of 
things of which it is, as I have shown, per- 
fectly innocent, it would invite these hun- 
dreds of thousands of workingmen voters 
to exchange their present attitude of indif- 
ference for one of active hostility. 

Such impolicy would be the more blind 
because there is at this time a strong and 
growing disposition among just those en- 
lightened workingmen whose strong. or- 
ganizations give them great power, to 
prove themselves our allies. I do not for- 
get that the adverse vote of the working- 
man has lost us State constitutional amend- 
ments in very recent years, but this fact 
does not interfere with my assertion. It 
was asking too much of masses of unen- 
lightened men to appreciate the interests 
of working women when their political 
leaders had for twenty years past been 
concentrating all available energy upon the 
work of misrepresenting the workingmen’s 
interest. Why should the ignorant 
voter care whether the workingwoman has 
the ballot when the chief tangible use of 
his own is to bring in a few dollars at elec- 
tion time?—when he is taught, moreover, 
that the ballot means merely the choice be- 
tween Free Trade and Protection—the con- 
nection between the ballot and the eight- 
hour law, the exclusion of children from 
factories, the employer's liability law, the 
compulsory education, free kindergartens, 
postal savings banks, and food adultera- 
tions laws being skilfully left in the back- 
ground? But every year increases the num- 
ber of men who see this connection clearly, 
and see, moreover, that all these laws affect 
workingwomen as well as workingmen. 
They recognize the fact that women cannot 











be forced back out of the domain of indus. 
trial activity ; that if they could, the result 
would be starvation or prostitution for 
thousands of women of the workingmen’s 
own class. ‘These more enlightened work. 
ingmen, such as the Knights of Labor ang 
the Telegraphers, accept the situation, ang 
try to make the unlimited competition of 
which they are the victims less destruct. 
ive. ‘They try to induce their competitors 
to demand equal pay for equal work, and 
support their demand when made. They 
demand shorter hours for all, hoping to 
force the employment of more workers 
and to save the health of those already em- 
ployed; they welcome women to their or. 
ganizations, as the JOURNAL reported Dee, 
20th, 1884, 1500 working-girl members of 
the Knights of Labor in Philadelphia alone, 
When the matter is properly presented to 
them they will work for woman suffrage, 
as the JOURNAL of Dee, 27, 1884, reported 
of « large workingmen’s meeting in New 
York city. When the workingmen have 
come so far of their own accord, it would 
be greatly to our shame if they should not 
be led to make our cause their own. 

Perhaps more effort is made to enlist the 
co-operation of workingmen for the suf- 
frage movement than is reported in the 
JOURNAL, and in the reports of our con- 
ventions, or than is discussed in our pam- 
phlet literature. Certain it is that I look 
in vain for reports of such effort. Further, 
one of the most indefatigable and influen- 
tial leaders of the movement constantly 
and vigorously urges the policy of concen- 
trating work upon the law-making bodies, 
giving our defeats in Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Oregon as arguments against spending 
energy upon the education of the masses 
of voters. Apart from all other criticisms to 
which this arguinent is open, a single one 
seems to me especially worthy of consid- 
eration. Our defeats were in States not 
industrially developed; in States, that is, 
where the evils of crushing competition 
have not yet forced upon workingmen a 
consciousness of the solidarity of their in- 
terests with those of the workingwoman. 
In Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvya- 
nia, Ohio, and New Jersey, there is a large 
body of workingmen in fieree competition 
with workingwomen, forced to reekon 
with the power of the ballot to help them- 
selves, and open therefore to conviction as 
to its power to help the women who work 
side by side with them. Among these men 
are powerful organizations which we 
ought to spare no effort to secure as allies. 
But to do this we must use arguments 
wholly different from those which have 
hitherto answered our purpose. School 
suffrage, municipal suffrage for property- 
holding women, will not appeal to these 
wages-earners. Married women’s proper- 
ty acts have small interest for them. Ar- 
guments as to abstract right, constitution- 
al interpretation, and the elevation of poli- 
tics. leave them cold. Before we try to 
make our standpoint clear to them, we 
must make their standpoint clear to our- 
selves. We must learn by study of their 
programmes and platforms, and by their 
tract-literature, which is rich and large, 
and by the reforms which they have 
achieved or are still attempting, what ar- 
guments for the enfranchisement of their 
fellow-workers will appeal to them. Study 
of this sort is no more arduous than the 
legal investigations which many women 
have made to the great advantage of the 
suflrage movement, and it offers, especial- 
ly for journalists, practical utility for the 
student. Further, there is one most en- 
couraging feature in work among organiz- 
ations of workingmen; namely, their great 
solidarity. A few leaders won, a single 
strong organization committed, and the 
principle is tolerably sure of vigorous 
backing all along the line. 

Study of the census means to the stu- 
dent of sovial politics, not complacency 
over the present state of things, but the 
question, Are these thousands of women 
merely supplanting men at lower wages 
without a struggle for equal rights, or are 
they combining with them for the good of 
all? Do they know that the ballot is the 
only means of permanent, effective self- 
help; and what is the suftrage movement 
bringing to bear upon this rapidly increas- 
ing portion of the population which, skil- 
fully approached, must prove susceptible 
because the ballot for workingwomen is 4 
bread-and-butter question for both med 
and women? 

Doubtless the JOURNAL can give satis 
factory answers to these questions, which 
I formulate not for myself alone, but in the 
interest of all those suffragists who like 
myself are students of social! politics. 

Since writing the above, I have received 
the JouRNAL of Jan. 10th, with its excel- 
lent editorial suggestions as to the 611,530 
organized workingmen, and trust that my 
suggestions may prove supplementary. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKEY- 
coe —— 


Get THE Best Dyes.—The Diamond Dyes for 
family use have no equals. All popular colors 
easily dyed fast and beautifu!. Only 10c. a pack 
age at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bul 
lington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and book 
of directions for 2-cent stamp. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN MINNESOTA. 


Fditors M san's Journal: 
, series of winter appointments having 
arranged along the Manitoba road by 


Minnesota Woman Suflrage Society, | 


heel 


e 
* out in December to fill them. Various 
causes, Chiefly the disadvantage at which 
we worked from not knowing our friends, 
delayed the time of commencing much later 
than had been intended, 

The first meeting was heid in Rockford, 
Mrs. M. I. George arranging for the meet- 
ing and entertaining the speaker. The 
audience was a fair one, and considerable 
interest Was manifested. 

No weeting having been arranged for 
in Delano, the time was spent in canvass- 
ing the town with petitions for a cunstitu- 
tional amendment, and in distributing leaf- 
lets and copies of the special edition of the 
WoMAN'’S JOURNAL. Very few 
were obtained to the petitions in Delano, 
which is a strong whiskey town, and it 
was noticeable at every place that the wom- 
an sutlrage sentiment was 
weaker in proportion to the strength or 
weakness of the whiskey power. But two 
yery intelligent and thinking men were 
found there, who will work among their 
own people,—Seandinavians,—and so will 
help to reach that numerous class of citi- 


stronger or 


7ens. 

At Montrose the house was full, so full 
that many stood the entirg evening. ‘The 
sentiment was very favorable, and a good 
committee was appointed to work for the 
future. This is a town which has no sa- 
loons, although the worst element 
threatening to establish one. They have 
had a practical illustration of the good of 
woman's ballotat this place. The citizens 
of foreign birth opposed building a new 
schoolhouse, which was badly needed, and 
the best men urged their wives and daugh- 
They did so, 
and got the schoolhouse, the wives of the 
men Whe opposed it not voting. Many of 
the German men take their daughters with 
them to every election, the older women 
not being as yet reconciled to the new idea. 
But now that they have seen what they can 
do with the ballot, they are wishing very 


was 


ters to come out and help. 


earnestly that they might make their voices | 


heard on the question of saloons. 

The meeting at Howard Lake was in the 
Friends’ meeting-house, As a class, the 
Friends are favorable to the movement. 
was canvassed somewhat, and 
petitions and literature left for distribution. 

Litcltield was the next point, but as the 
Minnesota weather was exhibiting one of 


Cohato 


its “phenomenal” **never-before-heard-of” 
efforts, the hall was not opened. 

Petitions and literature were left 
Mrs. Chase, who had arranged everything 
for the meeting. and who, in speaking of 
the indifference or opposition she had met, 
declared with characteristic New England 
grit, that it never discouraged her, but only 
made her work all the harder. 

At Atwater Mrs. Crosby, of the Atwater 
lfouse, an old neighbor and friend of the 
artist Mary Halleck Foote, 
made the time pass pleasantly in spite of 
the bitter cold and driving wind outside. 
It was here | found that the entire arrange- 
ments had been made by a former pupil, 
whom I had not seen since she was a child, 
and who was too much of aninvalid to get 
out to the meeting, but had arranged it 
all. nevertheless, most successfully, show- 
ing what a woman of determined spirit can 
do. 


nnd author 


At Benson the church was well warmed 
and lighted by a woman who had the care 
of it, and who doubtless is caring for her 
funily in the The 
seemed to have thought very little on the 
subject, which may be said to be true ina 
general way everywhere in the State; but 
an intelligent young doctor volunteered to 
serve on the committee for circulating pe- 
titions and whatever else might need to be 
done, which spoke well for him, and was a 
sign of work fer the future. The storm 
and cold still continuing. it was thought 
best to withdraw the appointments farther 


same way. people 


up the road, and return to Minneapolis. 

A few days later meetings were held in 
St. Cloud and Omaha. In both places good 
entertainment. the best of arrangements 
for the meetings, and the pleasantest pos- 
sible reception by the people, were found. 


: 
signers 


with | 





It was very pleasant to meet in St. Cloud | 


so many former pupils, now men 
women, 

* In Omaha 
sons, and Knights of Pythias, to dedicate 
‘two from the church, with a 
heavy snow-storm, somewhat decreased the 
size of the audience, but in spite of all, it 
Was a good one as to numbers and in- 
terest. At the 
church brought up a young man and in- 
troduced him as a convert made that night. 
At every place 
petitions were circulated and literature dis- 


together 


its close, the minister of 


Which was encouraging. 


tributed, and many people have had the 
subject brought to their attention in a way 
‘Which it is hoped will set them to think- 
There is ne end to the amount of 
work that needs to be done, but as with 


ing. 


and 


a ball by Odd Fellows, Ma- | 
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all societies engaged in any reform, lack 
oft 
Just at this time. however, the holidays, 


money is a hindrance to active work. 
week of prayer, and unfavorable weather, 
combined to prevent more work from being 
It is hoped that it 
may be resumed whenever circumstances 


done for the present. 


are more favorable. 

Every editor kindly and willingly grant- 
ed space in his columns. not only for the 
W.«©. 'T. U. meetings. for which | was to 
arrange, but also for the sulfragists. Mrs. 
M. A. Dorsett have half a col- 
umn of good suffrage matter in a dozen or 


will soon 


more papers, and the number might easily 
be made a hundred if 
tend to it. 
the laborérs but few.” 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 


some one could at- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
SOMEBODY. 


Somebody crawls into mamma's bed 
Just at the break of day, 

Suuggles up close and whispers loud 
“Somebody's come to stay.” 

Somebody rushes through the house, 
Never once shuts a door; 

Scatters her playthings all around 
Over the nursery floor; 

Climbs on the fence and tears her clothes 
Never a bit cares she— 

Swings on the gate, and makes mud-pies — 
Who can somebody be? 

Somebody looks with roguish eyes 
Up through her tangled hair; 

“Somebody's me!’ she says, “but then 
Somebody doesn’t care!" 
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WHICH IS THE MOTHER? 


You have all heard of the judgment of 
Solomon—what he did when two mothers 
claimed the same baby. Curiously enough, 
the same idea seems to have suggested it- 
self tou Chinese mind in a similar dilemma. 
This is the story: 

‘wo women came before a mandarin in 
China, each of them protesting that she 
was the mother of a little child they had 
brought with them. ‘They were so eager 
and so positive that the mandarin was sore- 
ly puzzled. He retired to consult with his 
wife, a wise, clever woman, whose opinion 
wis held in great repute in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Let the servants catch mea large fish 
in the river,” she commanded, *tand let it 
be brought me here alive.” 

This was done. 

Bring me now the infant,’’ she said; 
**but leave the women in the outer cham- 
ber.” 

This was done, too. ‘Then the mandarin’s 
wite caused the baby to be undressed and 
its clothes put on the large fish. 

“Carry the creature outside now, and 
throw it into the river in the sight of the 
two women.” 

The servant obeyed her orders, flinging 


the tish into deep water, where it rolled 


about and struggled, disgusted, no doubt, | 


by the wrappings in which it was swad- 
died. Without a moment’s pause one of 
the mothers threw herself into the river 
with a fearful shriek; she must save her 
drowning child. Then the mandarin’s 
wife commanded that she should be res- 
cued, and the child be given to her. 

‘Without doubt she is the true mother,” 
she declared; and the mandarin nodded 
his head, and thought his wife certainly 
the wisest woman in the **Flowery King- 
dom.” —Central Christian Advocate. 


oe - 
AN HONEST BOY. 


The fields of Arkansas were white with 
the burstingeballs of cotton, and, where- 
ever one travelled, the cotton plantations 
followed the road. 

An Eastern lady in passing through that 
region was very desirous of getting a sprig 
ef the plant with a banch of cotton on it; 


‘The harvest truly is great and | 











but the train always stood provokingly | 


near, yet just too far to get a twig. In 
vain she looked for a small boy to gather 
aspray. When the small boy was there 
the cotton was gone; and when the cotton 
was almost within reach there was never a 
boy to be seen. At last her fellow-travel- 
lers became interested in her success, and 
always looked up inquiringly, or in words 
asked how she fared in her quest. 

Just before dusk, the train halted oppo- 
site a vast field tufted with snow-white dots 
all over its wide expanse; and here—yes, 


here—was a boy: threeof them. Stepping 


| to the front of the car, she said, “A nickel 
the hall in the court-house, only a block or | 


to the boy who brings me a sprig from the 
cotton plant,” and threw a five-cent piece. 

The three black faces grinned at so unu- 
sual a request. ‘The one who caught the 
money gave 2 bound, cleared the ditch, 
and was almost over the fence into the cot- 
ton patch when the warning bell of the en- 
gine began to ring. The boy was doubt- 
ful for 1 moment, then jumped back, and 
began to follow the train, which was al- 
ready moving pretty fast. 

The lady had gone in. still 
looking longingly at the coveted plants, 
and had quite forgotten the trifle she had 


given in vain, when a black hand caught 


She was 


| 


} country.” 


hold of the stair-railing on which she was 
holding, and a hurried pair of feet kept 
pace with the train, as a panting voice ex- 
claimed, ** Lady—here’s—yer nickel; and 
the shining bit was laid on the ear-step as 
the boy fell back. The lady kicked it off 
with her toe so quickly that it must have 
fallen within his sight; fora loud ‘Thank 
yer, lady,” followed after the now swiftly 
She returned to her seat, 
only sorry that she had not ventured more 


moving car. 


for such a pleasant return. 

The other passengers, seeing her satis- 
tied look, asked eagerly, “Oh, did you find 
some? to which she quickly replied, **No, 
but I found something better; [ found an 
honest boy.” —Christian Register. 
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ITU MOROUS. 


“Well.” said an Irish attorney, ‘if. it 
plaze the court, if lL am wrong in this, I 
have another point that is equally conelu- 
sive.”’ 

Au intrusive, loquacious politician, after 
babbling some time to Mr.Lineoln, at the 
time of the Gettysburg campaign, finally 
remarked that he was afraid he was ob- 
truding on the President's ear. “Not at 
all,” mildly replied Mr. Lineoln; “1 
haven't listened to a word that you have 
said.” 

A Californian in England recently got 
into trouble with his private cable code. 
The word chosen for “your goods will be 
shipped.” was “explode.” One day he 
telegraphed home, **Explode immediate- 
ly.” and the Scotland Yard officials nabbed 
him before the despatch reached home. 
Code changed since, and the Californian 
doesn’t like to hear of it. 


“Where were you when the first shot 
wis fired in the row?” the magistrate ask- 
ed the policeman who mide the complaint. 
“Right on the spot: right in the crowd,” 
replied the officer, proudly. ‘*And where 
were you when the second shot was tired 7" 
With blushing reserve the oflicer modestly 
admitted: ‘Three blocks down the street, 
under the stone bridge, at the end of the 
culvert.” 


Of the two Alexandre Dumiases, pere et 
fils, Mr. Yutes tells the story that when 
the first successful novel of the son ap- 
peared, old Alexandre wrote to his son, as 
though to a stranger, congratulating him 
on his book, and adding that he ought to 


know something about the difficulties of 
novel-writing, as he had himself been 


guilty of several. Alexandre ji/s replied 
in the same spirit, thanking his corres- 
ponudent for his congratulations, of which 
he felt especially proud, as coming from 
one of whom he had often heard his father 
speak in the highest terms. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, atier baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores 
also tor ladies and families living at a distance 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture, car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, ctc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion ot cloths, silks, velvets, laces. trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Specia! 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Beil gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Tez ers’ 
Hymuals, Testaments in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices. 

ad 47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


the 
Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbers a month. Splendid Premium List. “1 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.”’— 
Rev. A. J. Gornpon, D. D. “Admirable.”’—Tueo. 
L. CuyLer, D. D. 

S.8. Superintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Caro! to be sung for the first time 









“The brightest and best children’s paper in 


Christmas next, by the Choras of 1000 children of 





Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Terms per 











HKibles, Prayer Books, | 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a aumber of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at jast 
tound a prescription which completeiv cured and 
saved him trom death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free ot charge. 











TOKOLOSY 2eF 


Teaches painless pregnancy ond child-birth. 

tain cure of Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Constipation, Chanve 

of Life.ete. W editions sold ; 

iirst year. Cirenlars free AGENTS WANTED. 
a book to put into the hands ofa 

girlor woman ae.) tAL} a » Cloth, postpaid $2 

Sanitary Pub. Co.,159 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Gives cer 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


* «A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


$ 25 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called INFANT CLASSES, 
Mrs. Emma Pir, the compiler, is widely known and 
celebrated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom 
she thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright 
songs, such as “Littl Lambs,” “snowflakes,” “Little 
Samuel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.”’ Nothing babyish. 
Allin good taste. Anabundance of Pictures. 
$2 40 per dozen. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 


The large sales show this to be a perfect success, 
and no wonder! No brighter or more musical mel- 
odies were eter brought together than those of the 
hundred PLANTATION, MINSTREL and JU 
BILEE Songs here collected. All the World. sings 
them! Accompaniments for Piano or Organ, $2 plain, 


&2 50 cloth, 


WAR SONCS. 


Anniversaries and Gatherings of Sol- 


2o cts, 


For 
diers, also Songs and Hymns sor 
Memorial Day. 

Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody likes the bright, patriotic 
A great favorite with the Grand Army, and 
with all who have been soldiers, Used extensively in 


Var Song Concerts, A0 cts, $4 50 per dozen. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
8 yoods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure, Atonce address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


BOSTON ALMANAC 
For (885. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Post Office Regutations, 
Mass, State Government, 
Judiciary, 

City Officers, 
K xpress List, 
Churches, Societies, ete, 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & C0., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston, 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


ROS. 








yPREE VALENTINE PACKAG 







introdece new goods and ¢ 


we wills 








ged ha ir *, hats, cloaks, &e, 
CARD WCOKhbsS, Harttord t 





b 
CONN, STEAM 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 centa; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents, All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladie’s Toilet Room attached. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1'. Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Tlouses a 
specialty. Correspendence soliciied with those seek- 
ing an agent tor the supervision of their Real Estate. 


Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten Qe, s 1r sanples and 


Varieties of Silks esigns, &c, for 


CRAZYPATGHWORK 


colors, 20c. @ package. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 I’. M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of CIIRONIC DISEASES, es- 

pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 

ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 

Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partieu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as wel! as men, 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$3000, All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue, 

- H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medica! School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoot of Medicine. 
m.., announcements or information, address tke 

Jean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con. 
liguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. Hl. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. <A three 
years graded course of instruction is given during 
Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped V’hysiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. ‘Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Couraes—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alesoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-*. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Ap ly early to ensure admission. Vor cata- 
logue and ful Fgh ens address EDWARD H. 
~~ +,» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

Jo., Pa. 





GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 





PRIGE $3 50 In order to meet a long felt 
' 1 ont tee a convenient gat 

——< portable ATING AP- 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality of Gold, Silver aud Nickel Plating on 
Watches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, I have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Kattery that will deposit 30 





| pepny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 


| Gold 


Wire, Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gation of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the wetal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions ts followed, 
4 BA he Work. 


‘ Any one can do it. 
; FORK FIFTY CENTS EX- 
will -end Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whe r outfiteost. Our book, "GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silwer-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE. Remember this is a practical outfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Wiil be sent C.0. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of $150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only 5. Try it. 
Profits. over 300 per cent. Book, with Seart- 
Address 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


Pin, Free. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The special committee on Woman Suf- 
frage of the Rhode Island Legislature 
met on the rising .of the House last 
‘Tuesday, in Representatives Hall, Provi- 
dence, to listen to the petitioners, men and 
women, for woman suffrage in the State. 
Four members of the committee were pres- 
ent, and there was a large gathering. 

Mrs. E. B. Chace, President of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, addressed the com- 
mittee. as follows :— 

REMARKS BY MRS, CHACE. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee:— 

Before inviting you to listen to the speak- 
ers who are to address you, I wish to call 

your attention to some facts in regard to 
the character and position of the petition- 
ers, in whose behalf we are here to-day. 
Had I contemplated doing this when we 
sent out our petitions for circulation, I 
would have requested the friends who re- 
ceived them to take such notes as would 
furnish me with material for a much fuller 
statement than I shall now be able to give 
you. As I did notdo this, Ihave to rely on 
my acquaintance in certain towns with the 
people whose names appear on the petitions 
submitted to your consideration, and on 
such information as I have been able to 
collect hastily from others, leaving you to 
judge by the examples I give you, of the 
character, position, and influence of the 
men and the women who, this year, ask you 
to institute measures for conferring the 
franchise upon the women of the State on 
equal terms with the men. Even with this 
partial presentation | hope to prove to you 
that the persons thus appealing to your 
sense of justice are those toward whom 
the too customary disrespect, prejudice, 
and contempt are entirely out of pace in 
the treatment of their petitions. 

On the Valley Falls petition are the 
names of two clergymen, one deacon, four 
teachers, twenty-three tax paying women, 
twenty-two tax-paying men, a large nume- 
ber of persons interested in the manufac- 
turing industries of the State, two ex- 
members of the Legislature. one member 
of Congress, and the President of the Prov- 
idence Board of ‘Trade, nearly all being 
American-born citizens. 

On the Pawtucket and Central Falls pe- 
titions are five clergymen. one ex-Govern- 
or of the Stare, one ex-Senator, and one 
ex-Representative. 

On the Burrillville petition, one ex-State 
Senator, one member of the Board of Vis- 
itors to penal institutions, one doctor and 
one clergyman. ‘The friend to whom the 
Middletown petition was sent, writes me 
that “it has received the signatures of 
many of the leading men of the town.” 
Among these he mentions the ‘Town Mod- 
erator and the pastor of the Methodist 
Church. It also has the name of the Pres- 
ident of the Women’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union. 

On the Providence petition. with 3125 
signatures, we have the names of twelve 
clergymen, forty-one lawyers, eleven doc- 
tors, nine dentists, twenty-eight teachers, 
(among whom are such men as Augustine 
Jones, James M. Laurie, and L. W. Rus- 
sell), one Bank President, one ex-Mayor of 
the city, and the city postmaster. 

Besides these are numerous merchants, 
artisans, clerks, artists, and workers in 
every respectable calling. 

Of the women throughout the State who 
have circulated and signed these petitions, 
I trust L need say little to convince you that 
they are worthy of esteem and respect. 
They are not eccentric or fanatical. Neith- 
er are they idle, vain women seeking noto- 
riety. In the main, they are the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and daughters of Rhode 
Island men, faithfully devoting themselves 
to the various callings which nature and 
custom have assigued to women. While 
performing these duties, many of them are 
engaged in philanthropic undertakings, es- 
pecially as workers in the great army of 

temperance reformers, who ure seeking to 
save our State and our nation from the 
curse and the shame of the crime-breeding, 
poverty-making traffic in strong drink. 
Some of them have consecrated the best 
years of their lives to this movement for 
emancipation and elevation of women—a 
movement more world-wide and all-em- 
bracing than any other endeavor toward 
the progress of universal humanity. I 
trust, gentlemen, that you will take all 
these facts into consideration in your treat- 
ment of these petitioners, and that an early 
report from you will show that you appre- 
ciate the truth and the justice of the prin- 
ciples underlying this question, and that 
you have not failed to give it your careful 
and prompt attention. 


REMARKS BY CORA SCOTT VOND. 


The next speaker was Cora Scott Pond. 
of Boston, who spoke at considerable 
length and with force and dignity. 

REMARKS BY ABRAM PAYNE. 

The Hon, Abram Payne said that God, 
through the mouth of the greatest of the 
ancient prophets, explained to His chosen 
people the cause of their departure from 

is laws; He said, My people did not con- 
sider, and then He said, Come, let us 
reason together. ‘The principal obstacle 
to the granting to women the right of suf- 
frage here in Rhode Island is this same 
want of consideration. After expressing 
the pleasure it gave him to speak in behalf 
of the granting an enlarged suffrage, he 
said that he supposed that the humblest of 
these petitioners may tell the truth to 
statesmen. 
frage is now purely a Rhode Island ques- 
tion. The men and women whose names 
are upon these petitions ask their General 
Assembly.their representatives, here, to ex- 
tend the rights of suffrage to women under 
the same conditions as they are now en- 
joyed by men; and it is the duty of this 
committee to listen to the arguments, and 
to report to the Assembly whether or not 
the prayer of these petitioners should be 
granted. He would call attention to the 
fundamental reasons why the right of suf- 
frage should be granted to women, and 
would draw some illustrations from Rhode 


This question of woman suf- | 








Island history to show that the refusal to 
grant the demands of right and justice has 
often worked injury to the State. The 
people, when they decided on the great un- 
dertaking of self-government, set forth the 
specific reasons for taking such a step, and 
then proceeded with a declaration of prin- 
ciples which were not simply rhetorical 
flourishes nor glittering generalities. ‘They 
declared the fundamental principle that 
all are entitled to certain rights, and that 
government is created to protect those 
rights. When the government fails to pro- 
tect these rights, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to abolish it and establish such a gov- 
ernment. ‘Those men builded better than 
they knew; they enunciated principles of 
universal »pplication. ‘They did not con- 
sider whether or not they applied to other 
than white men. or whether they applied 
only to men and not to women, but they 
do apply to the black man as well as to 
the white man, and to women as well as 
to men. ‘These principles say that the 
people who are governed shall have the 
right to participate. It amused him when 
he read or heard of persons claiming to be 
specially Rhode-Islanders because they 
had labored to maintain the present suf- 
frage laws, and seeming to indicate that 
all others were not Rhode-Islanders. 

In 1636, the founder of this State declared 
the great principle of soul-liberty, and the 
people declared that government should 
be by the will of the majority. ‘They did 
not consider whether or not this included 
women; but evidently it did. What is 
now asked of this General Assembly is 
that they conform to the evident intention 
of the founders of the State. Mr. Payne 
called attention to a report prepared in 
1820, by Benjamin Hazard, on the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. Mr. Hazard had his 
own peculiar views on the suflrage ques- 
tion, and like all men of keen perceptions, 
he had a gift of sarcasm. Mr. Payne wish- 
ed the committee to examine that paper, 
for there Mr. Hazard had enunciated the 
principle that the right of suffrage should 
be limited to holders of real estate, and 
employed the same arguments now used 
against granting suffrage to women. He 
said in effect that if all men should have 
the right to vote, why. on the same princi- 
ple. should not the same right be given to 
women and to negroes? He then goes 
on to show why women and negroes should 
be debarred from such right. This was 
in 1820, and it was only ten years after 
this report was made that, by the action of 
the people, negroes were put on the same 
footing as white men. Now the same ar- 
gument is made against women, and _ per- 
haps the advance in social ideas will give 
them that right which justly belongs to 
them. Consider what has been the effect 
of resisting the demands of persons out- 
side the granted suffrage. What evils has 
this resistance brought! It is easy for 
those who have the suffrage to say that 
the people outside do not desire it; but the 
history of this State in 1842 proves that to 
resist a just demand brings evil not only 
upon those who refuse, but upon those 
whose rights are refused. He had an abid- 
ing faith in the proclamation of Christ. 
and the religion which took His name has 
been trying for ages to get back to that 
purity which prevailed when it was preach- 
ed on the banks of Lake Gennesaret and of 
the Sea of Galilee. He asked the aid of 


the committee to secure to all persons 
equal rights, not forgetting that class 


which was last at the cross and earliest at 
the sepulchre. 


REMARKS OF 


The Hon. George L. Clark said he was 
one of the old guard and almost the pio- 
neer in this State in the belief that women 
are human beings, and have the same 
rights as other human beings. A Rhode 
Island Legislature inherits great ideas of 
civil and religious liberty as its corner- 
stone, aud they should be the first to carry 
into practical effect those ideas. 


EX-MAYOR CLARK. 


REMARKS BY FREDERICK HINCKLEY. 

The Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley said 
that this was a practical question. He 
hoped the committee would bring it direct- 
ly to the thinking members of the House. 
Rhode Island can safely grant the prayer. 
for the perpetuation of her institutions and 
principles of government. 
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MORE SUFFRAGE WORK IN PAINESVILLE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Rights Association of Paines- 
ville, O., last week had another opportun- 
ity to drive into the ever-widening crevice 
of public opinion another entering wedge. 
This opportunity came to us in the shape 
of an invitation trom the Lake County 
Farmers’ Institute to add to the interest of 
its proceedings by presenting the suffrage 
question to that body. ‘The Institute is an 
association of Lake County's intelligent 
farmers and their wives, who meet yearly 
in annual session, usually of three days 
each, for which an extensive programme 
is prepared, and many speakers from 
abroad add to the interest of the occasion 
by delivering addresses upon scientific 
and philanthropic, as well as agricultural 
subjects, our own educated farmers taking 
prominent part. The meeting was held 
in the ecourt-house in this city, and had 
a large attendance throughout, but on 





Wednesday afternoon, the time set apart 
upon the programme for the discussion of 
the subject, **Why farmers’ wives and all 
other women should have the ballot.” the 
court-room was densely packed, many 
standing, and many more were unable to 
gain admittance. 


Mrs F. M. Casement, President of the 
Equal Rights Assoviation, Mrs. C. C. 


Sweeney. and Mrs. M. F. W. Clayton pre- 
sented most excellent and able addresses, 
comprehensively covering the whole 
ground, each well-made point, and the 





many bright hits and witticisms, bringing | No; the opposition generally comes 


out the most enthusiastic applause. ‘The 
discussion that followed was very general- 
ly participated in, the most noticeable fea- 
ture being that the arguments were all on 
one side. Only one lady and one gentle- 
man attempted any opposition, and their 
sophistries were speedily answered, sever- 
al intelligent farmer friends coming to the 
aid of the ladies. The addresses and dis- 
cussions occupied more than an hour and 
a half, and the ladies* logic, eloquence, and 
wit evidently converted the entire assem- 
blage to woman suffrage, as when a vote 
of the house was taken upon the question, 
but one vote was recorded against it. 

On the whole, the occasion was so inspir- 
ing, and the result so encouraging, that we 
could not forbear to tell the readers of the 
JOURNAL something of its suecess. The 
meeting was reported in all our city papers 
and in the large Cleveland dailies, and we 
are sure that if a vote were to be taken 
upon suffrage In Lake County to-morrow, 
it would carry by a majority of which we 
should justly be proud. 

The membership of our Equal Rights 
Association is steadily increasing. It now 
numbers over one hundred and fifty. Our 
meetings are held regularly every other 
Saturday afternoon, at the City Hall, with 
a uniformly large attendance. Just now, 
beside keeping abreast of the progress of 
the suffrage movement everywhere, we are 
considering petitioning the State Legisla- 
ture for the equalization of the laws relat- 
ing to dower and courtesy, and studying 
the constitution of the State. We have 
before this informed you of the lectures 
upon suffrage given under the auspices of 
our society, by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Hag- 
gart and Mrs. Livermore. Beside the 
work of the society in its regular meetings, 
and the unestimated influence of its indi- 
vidual members, the committee on the dis- 
tribution of literature, of which Mrs. Josie 
King is chairman, is doing much good 
work. 

‘There is no need to assure you, dear suf- 
frage friends all, that you may always 
count upon the Painesville Equal Rights 
Association as numbering many of the 
never idle and ever faithful. 

Lou J. BATES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Painesville, Feb. 14, 1885. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

So much of your valuable space is this 
week occupied by the partial report of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion that I will only briefly add a few de- 
tails. 

The audiences at Steinway Hall were 
large, the great auditorium being two- 
thirds full at all sessions, although on the 
first day the weather was unusually se- 
vere, the thermometer ranging but little 
above zero, and on the second day, during 
the afternoon, a severe snow-storm had set 
in. 

‘The attendance of delegates was large. 
Among the most prominent were Marietta 
L. Holley, of Jefterson, author of ‘Josiah 
Allen’s wife,” Mrs. Joanna Cole, of Albany, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Hallock, and Miss Doreas 
Hull, of Ulster, Mrs. Helen M. Loder, of 
Dutchess, Dr. Ida L. Dildine, of Broome, 
Mrs. L. Adelaide Smith, of Otsego, Mrs. 
Mary F. Ferguson, of Orange, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin M. Studwell, of Westchester. 
Brooklyn and the nearer counties were 
largely represented, while from New Jer- 
sey came Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well and Mrs. C. C. Hussey. ‘The recep- 
tion was a great success, bringing a social 
element to the convention, and giving mem- 
bers from distant counties an opportunity 
to become acquainted. 

‘The newspapers were unusually crowd- 
ed with local matter and foreign news, 
but their notices, if brief, were all respect- 
ful. Some of the headings showed the 
change in public sentiment. Instead of 
‘shrieking sisters’ and ‘crowing hens” 
we were “amiable and logical suffragists” 
and *‘coming voters.” L. D. B. 


— “er _ 
HOW WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKS. 


‘*By their fruits ye shall know them,” is 
as true of measures as of men. We are 
told that woman suffrage is contrary to 
nature, and must have disastrous results 
wherever it is tried. All these assertions 
fall to the ground before the fact that it 
has been tried, and that the disastrous re- 
sults have not followed. ‘The two subjoin- 
ed letters written to Mrs. Duniway are only 
specimens of the abundant testimony 
on this subject. 

Mrs. A. 8S. DUNIWAY, 

Dear Madam : —Y ou ask me for informa- 
tion relative to the result of the **woman 
suffrage law” in this Territory. 

**Do the women vote?” 

Yes; at least two-thirds of them do. At 
the last general election over 1,300 wom- 
en voted in this city alone. 

‘Are they well treated at the polls?” 

Yes;as well as at the church and theatre, 
or at any other public assemblage. 

‘Are law-abiding men disposed to repeal 
the law?” 





from the sub-stratum or those engaged in 
the saloon business. tespectfully, 
W. H. WHITE. 

Seattle, Washington Ter., Jan. 18, 1885. 

The following, from the Chief-Justice of 
Washington ‘Territory, is still stronger: 
Mrs. A. 5. DUNIWAY, 

Dear Madam: —Replying to yours of the 
15th inst., I would say that in my judg- 
ment the enfranchisement of the wom- 
en of Washington ‘Territory has proved 
thus far in no way detrimental, and in 
every way beneficial, to the true interests 
of the Commonwealth. Popular senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage seems to 
be growing daily stronger and deeper and 
more nearly unanimous. I suppose, were 
a popular vote to be taken to-day in this 
‘Territory upon that question, at least four- 
fifths, and quite possibly nine-tenths, of 
the total vote would be for woman to share 
the ballot. Very truly, 

ROGER 8S. GREENE. 

Seattle, Washington Ter., Jan. 19, 1885. 
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THE ORANGE ART ASSOCIATION. 


A few weeks ago, an account was given 
of a successful exhibition of the Water- 
Color Society, commenced at Orange, New 
Jersey, by a group of lady artists. 

This Society has entered upon a new 
stage of its existence. A constitution has 
been drafted by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, which has been adopted by 
the Society. ‘The constitution has been 
modelled mainly upon that of the Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, with such 
changes as were deemed desirable to adapt 
it to the especial locality. 

It having been found desirable, at the 
recent exhibition, to admit oil paintings 
and works in black and white, the Society 
has considered it appropriate to change its 
name to the “Orange Art Association,” 
and thus bring in the work of those who 
paint in oil, on an equal footing with that 
of the water-colorists. 

‘Three classes of members have been pro- 
vided for, viz., resident, non-resident, and 
associate members. Resident artists pay 
an initiation fee of one dollar, and one 
dollar in annual dues. ‘They are expected 
to attend the meetings and manage all the 
affairs of the Association. The non-resi- 
dent artists pay the same fees, but are ex- 
cused from attendance. The associate mem- 
bers consist of amateurs, connoisseurs, 
and those interested in promoting the aims 
of the Society. ‘They pay a fee of five dol- 
lars once for all, and are exempt from an- 
nual dues. They receive free tickets for two 
for all the exhibitions, and for the private 
view. Low as these fees are, their past ex- 
perience leads the ladies to believe that 
they can cover expenses and hold success. 
ful annual exhibitions, without exceeding 
the means at their disposal. A very pru- 
dent rule has been adopted in the by-laws, 
—that the Executive Committee shall never 
exceed in its expenditure the amount in the 
treasury. 

The class of non-resident artists gives 
an opportunity for an additional exhibition 
of their works to all of our native artists. 
Our New England artist-, and our readers 
in general, will do well to note this point, 
for it is believed that this provision will 
bring into the next exhibition a wide rep- 
resentation of American art. Those de- 
siring to become members can communi- 
cate with the corresponding secretary of 
the Orange Art Association, Miss S. E. 
Blackwell, Box 193, East Orange, N. J. 

It is by no means intended that the As- 
sociation shall be exclusively of ladies. 
Accordingly, as soon as the organization 
was completed, an invitation to join the 
Association was at once sent to Mr. H. 
Bolton Jones, a distinguished member of 
the American Water-Color Society, who 
has a summer residence at South Orange. 
This invitation being accepted in a very 
friendly way, steps are being taken to 
bring in artists of distinction, either as 
resident or non-resident members; and the 
Association bids fair to grow in extent 
and in usefulness. Like all other societies, 
itis doing its work already in educating its 
members in the rules of organization and 
parliamentary usage, an education alike 
beneficial to men and women. 8. E. B. 
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METHODIST WOMEN, 





The Philadelphia Ledger says,with much 
plainness of speech, apropos of the Meth- 
odist Conference held in that city, and its 
treatment of women: 


After one hundred years of solid work 
such as the good ‘‘mothers” and sisters of 
the Methodist persuasion are accustomed 
to bring to building up and keeping alive 
the organization in its fervor, and espec- 
ially after the reading of Dr. Buckley’s pa- 
per. **What Methodism Owes to Women.” 
it might have occurred to somebody to re- 
mark that one thing owed could be paid, 
before the next Conference, in changing 
their position from handmaids to equals. 

In the Methodi-t Church—more than in 
most other religious bodies—the responsi- 
bilities and hard work of spiritual direc- 
tion or “leadership,” as well as the puzzle 
of tinancial burdens, are shared by the per- 
sons of whom Dr. Buckley recites, ** Were 
it not for our devoted woinen, one-half of 
our churches would close in a year. and 
the other half would struggle along with 
slow and feeble steps.” ‘That being unde- 
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nied and quite undeniable. it was certain) 
a serious loss to the Centennial Conference 
that this indispensable force was not eal]. 
ed on to take part as delegates in the de. 
liberations and rejoicings. Some of the 
noble women of the Methodist Chureh 
would have added weight and warmth to 
the jubilee. And though these might re. 
spond, as is set down for them, that they 
were sufliciently represented in the results 
of their church work, it may be said that 
even at secular banquets it is no longer the 
custom to gather up the exhausted rem. 
nants of the feast with **The Ladies, Gog 
bless them.” 





—— 


We have received as latest music from Oliver 
Ditson & Co.: “*Nanon Lancers,”’ instrumental, 
by J.J. Pound; “Soirées D'Eré” (Summer Even. 
ings), waltz, by Emile Waldteufel; ‘Sunshine 
Waltz.” by Lizzie H. Owens; “Norwegian Wed. 
ding March” and “Swedish Wedding March,” 
composed by Aug. Siderman and as played by 
Jobn Orth; “Pinnacle March,” composed by and 
dedicated to the Bands of America, by E. Dy 
Barry; ‘“Love-Knots,”’ waltz, by Annie Tait; 
“Shadowland,” waltz, by Hugh Clendon ; “Whigs. 
per Softly,” song and chorus, by Jobn W. O’ Keefe 
and F. H. Barnard; “Sureiy.”” song, by Mary 
Mark Lemon and A. H. Behrend; “Come, My 
Soul, thou Must be Waking,” contralto air, by 
Alessandro Scurlatti; “Listen, Soul.” baritone 
air, by Jacques Blumenthal; both airs arranged 
for praise service by U C. Burnap; “An Old 
Wife's Song,” words by Jean Ingelow, music by 
J. B. Campbell. 
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“GENTLE SpRING.”—Among spring prepara. 
tions, do not neglect that which is most impor- 
tant of all—your own body. During the winter 
the blood absorbs many impurities, whica, if not 
expelled, are liable to break out in scrofula or 
other disease. The hest spring medicine js 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It expels every impurity 
from the blood, and gives strength to every fune- 
tion of the body. Sold by all druggists. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
E. Women’s Club—Monday, Feb. 23, 3.30 


N. 
P. M., Mr. Theodore D. Weld will read a lecture on 
“The Nation; Its Rights and Duties.” 





Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Feb, 22, 4 P.M. 
erriman will speak. Bubject: “A Story for 

ay afternoon.”’ At 7.30 P. M. Miss Georgiana 
Davis will read a paper on ‘Morality and some of its 
Aids.”” All are invited. 








Lost—Jan. 27, either at the Mefonaon, or on the 
way from there to the corner of Chambers and Green 
Streets, in West End car,a RED PORTMONNAITE, 
The finder will be suitably rewarded by leaving it at 
Woman's Journal Office, 5 Park St., Boston, 


T of Ladie “and Childrens’ Garments 
S$ eut to order from the latest styles 


and guaranteed to fit. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, 409 


Washington Street. 
Pp N TO LADIES. Mrs. Bb. A. 
Stearns will teach her Improved 
(1885) System of Dress Cutting by ‘Tailors’ Measure- 
ment,” at 400 Washington Street (near Winter). Per- 
fect satisfaction given. Terms reasonable. 
WANTED in every town, 


LADY AGENTS for something new, valuaple, 


and profitable. Boston Hygienic Agency, 178 Wash. 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 
Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co,, IIL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTeEM,” gain a col- 
egiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THUKSDAY at 2.30 P.M. 
Circulars of the Schoo! and Leeture Programmes 
sert on application to the School. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


y. M. C, A. BUILDING, 
BOYLSTON, cor. of BERKELEY STREET, 
offers « thoreugh course of Primary, Grammar and 
High Sehvol Instruction to both sexes. The accon- 
modations fur girls include separate study, parlor, and 
Cloak rooms, Students may pursue regular or special 
courses. A corpsof thirteen teachers, mest of them 
spe ialists, sdmits of the best of work in languages, 
science and literature, 

Daily exercises in calesthenics and vocal culture, 


Second haif year begins Feb. 2. 


HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For THE HIGHER Epvucat:on OF GIRLS AND 
VOMEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., : 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C, & N. W. R. BR.) 

Tenth Yeur September 17, 1884. 
Pupils received at any time, 

Full Collegiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mre. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal, 
* Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 
Rs Catalogues on Application. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


—_ 




















MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 





e —— a 
FREE Silks for Patchwork... 

Any lady sending 14 2c. stamps for three 
months subscription to the Home Guest, our Popular, 
Literary Magazine, we wil! present free 1 pac age beautiful 
assorted Silk Blocks for patchwork, 1 package Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, 1 lovely Pongee Silk Handkerchiet, 
size 20x 20, and 1 Book of Fancy Work, new stitches, designs, &c» 
THE R. L. SPENCER CO., HARTFORD, CONN 


—— 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
A T beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.N° 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guarant 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. ¥* 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS 45 TEMPLE PLACE 
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